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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


can be made successfully a part of the curriculum of any school at 
slight expense, without any special training on the part of the class 
teacher. If a town can afford the expense of a special teacher itis 
fortunate. Most towns can not. But that need not prevent the 
introduction of Physical Training, which almost every one agrees 
should be a part of the work of every school. It is made possible 
by the use of 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


HIS is a manual of free-hand exercises for use in the school-room. 
It gives a course of lessons covering eight grades of work for 
the eight years of the elementary school course. The work of each 
grade is arranged in a series of lessons, each lesson to be used every 
day for one week. The exercises are a carefully selected and progress- 
ive series adapted to the powers and needs of the school child from the 
lowest primary to the highest grammar grade. It can be used intel- 
ligently by any teacher, and will insure the entire success of work in 
physical training in any school where it is tried. The 237 illustrations, 
showing nearly every position, are very helpful and, in connection with 
the notes of explanation to the teacher which accompany each lesson, 
make it a perfect guide. Typographically it is the handsomest book 
published-on physical education. 


RECENT ADOPTICNS 


This book is in use in all the schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. It has also been re- 
cently adopted in 


Waterbury. Conn. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bloomfield N. J. 
Ypsiianti Mich. 
Fatrmont, W. Va. 


and many other towns. 


Size 7 1-2x5 1-4 inches. Handsome binding. 298 pages. 237 half-tone illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. A liberal rate will be given for introduction. 
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Flora, Ili. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
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Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuron, 
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Aphorisms on Manual Training, IV. 


By Supt. W. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio. 


The business of life is adaptation to environment, to 
nature, to the universe. This implies knowledge and 
control of self and surroundings. ‘The business of edu- 
cation is to lead the child to these things on the shortest 
and surest road and with the greatest possible economy 
of efort. The child should learn to rely implicitly upon 
its power to see, say, and do. It should acquire in these 
matters the habit of success, a caim sense of power, a 
firm conviction of mastership. 

This is possible only if head and hand have been trained 
simultaneously and in unison with one another ; and for 
this manual training is indispensable. 

This manual training in scope and method, however, 
is broader and goes deeper than mere industrial training. 
It does not add new burdens to the school ; it removes 
burdens. It enables the child to gain the knowledge rep- 
resented in current subjects of instruction in a manner 
suited to his tastes, interests, and powers; to live him- 
self, as it were into this knowledge in an active, ideal, 
efficient child-life in which he is upheld by the constant 
joy of success, the steady glow of the sense of growing 
power and usefulness. 

Such manual training is found in the genuine kinder- 
garten. It is found in the modern elementary school, in 
which the principles and work materials of the kinder- 
garten and certain forms of sloyd have gained entrance. 
It teaches nuinber and form ideas by enabling the child 
to handle, as well as to see, numbers of things of various 
typical forms, by affording him opportunity, as he pro- 
gresses, to use these ideas in suitable representative and 
constructive work with plastic materials and in drawing. 
It leads him to use skill and knowledge, so acquired, in 
his geographical, historical, literary, and scientific stud- 
ies, in such a way that facts and relations, principles, and 
formulas, become his living possession thru rational doing, 
thru their eager application in interesting creative work, 
rather than as a residue of tedious verbal repetition. 

Knowledge, gained thus and used thus for some living 
purpose, is never forgotten. It is directly applicable to 
the requirements of practical life. It prepares for effi- 
ciency in life out of school and after school, by the very 
atmosphere and habit of efficiency it establishes in school. 
It is practical—eternally so—at every point. 

Such manual training prepares the child most satisfac- 
torily for any subsequent work in the various departments 
of advanced education. Whether he enter the classical 
or the scientific, the commercial, or the technical depart- 
ment of the high school, he will carry there with him the 
habits of patient research, of rational thinking, of solid 
judgment, of creative fervor, of mobile skill, and calm 
self-reliance—in short, of all-sided efficiency, which no 
other training can give him. And by these alone can he 
climb to mastership in life. 


Some Manual Training Results. 


Because of the mass of detail involved, it is impossible 
here to enter into particulars of the character and make- 
up of the manual training school proper in connection 
with upper grades of grammar schools or, better still, as 
distinct departments of high schools. I must be content 
with the statement that such schools or departments, in 





their best forms, lead towards every kind of industria) 
activity, to plastic and pictorial art, as well as to the sci- 
entific laboratory which is to-day so closely related to both 
the material and spiritual elevation of man. 

It is evident that such manual training schools and 
technical departments constitute a fit culmination of a 
rational head-heart-and-hand training in the direction of 
the mechanic arts, engineering, and mining, and other 
worthy human pursuits that are unthinkable without 
manual skill.. In addition to an artist here and there, in 
addition to an occasional Stephenson or Edison, it will 
pour forth numbers of intelligent, broad-minded, large- 
hearted captains of industry who are primarily citizens 
in harmony with the best and highest culture of the day, 


_—captains, lieutenants, and sergeants of industry, who 


see and feel the bearing of their work upon the public 
good, and realize their responsibility in this direction. 

It is evident, too, that such schools and departments 
stand as high in the scale of scholastic dignity in the 
light of modern ideals of life, and that they satisfy at 
least as urgent a need in the institutional development 
of the nation as the classical, the literary, and the com- 
mercial departments. 


Outline for the Several Grades. 

In rough outline, the following will indicate the possi- 
bilities of a continuous, rational scheme of manual train- 
ing in the service of general, harmonious education..- 

1. The kindergarten has its well-known means of all- 
sided manual occupations for the guidance of experience 
and discovery, the training of the imagination and 
thought, the sensibilities, and the will, as well as for in- 
ventive and productive work. It is needless to enumer- 
ate these here. 

2. The primary school, in gaining clearness and con- 
trol of number and form ideas, uses beads, sticks, and 
blocks in arranging and constructing activities. Paper- 
folding and cutting aid it in analytic and synthetic work, 
leading to the establishment of purpose and liberating 
the esthetic sense in constructive designing. Clay, card- 
board, and other plastic material, together with suitable 
tools for measuring and fashioning, afford ample means 
for the formulation and expression of thought and pur- 
pose connected with the observation and study of the 
things of nature and art. Drawing, modeling, and col- 
oring stimulate artistic invention and serve as a basis for 
vivid language expression, more particularly in connec- 
tion with geography, history, and nature study. 

3. The grammar schocl, in its earlier stages, uses card- 
board, wire, soft-wood, etc., in form study and geometri- 
cal construction, in the preparation of various articles of 
use in the work of the school for purposes of illustration, 
as well as in the experimental study of the forces of nature 
and of their simpler applications in the industrial and me- ~ 
chanic arts, and of the part they play in wind and weather. 
Drawing, modeling, and coloring continue to serve pur- 
poses already indicated. In addition, in a simple course 
of sloyd, the pupils learn to use the knife, the hammer, 
the saw, and the plane, with accuracy and dispatch in the 
construction of simple articles of use and ornament for 
home and school. 

4, In its later stages, the grammar school continues 
and extends its course of drawing, modeling, and color- 
ing in illustrative work connected with various subjects 
of instruction as well'as in systematic efforts to lead the 
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pupils to skill and power in the practices of conventional 
art. It extends and systematizes the laboratory work in 
the study of natural forces, and introduces the pupils to 
the conventional arts of the workshop in a special manual 
training department, where they are taught the elements 
of drafting, joinery, wood-turning, wood-carving, and the 
like. 

5. This work is followed in the high school by syste- 
matic courses of laboratory work in connection with the 
studies of natural science; in drawing, modeling, 
color-work, etc., in accordance with the recognized rules 
and requirements of conventional art; in mechanical and 
architectural drawing, and in the use of tools and ma- 
chinery in working wood and metals, and in the arts of 
engineering. 

(To be continued.) 


SF 


Keeping a Recitation Record. 
By E. H. BARKER, California. 


The thing to be desired in a class record book is an 
accurate statement in condensed form of each pupil’s 
work for every day of the term. Too frequently the 
record omits all reference to the special task of the day. 
In chemistry, for example, the ordinary record shows to 
the teacher that John’s mark for the term is 80, but it 
does not show, what is quite as important, that in the 
subject of iodine his mark was 90, while in sulphur it was 
only 50. This, it seems to the writer, is a serious defect. 

To be of any real value a record should show at a 
glance the character and quality of the pupil’s work on 
every lesson. Such a record can be very compactly kept 


in the following manner : ; . 
| Mond. | Tues. | Wed. | Thurs | Frid. 
| Oct.2 | Oct.8 | Oct.4 | Oct.5 | Oct. 6 

















| Lesson | Lesson | Lesson | Lesson | 
| to§82  to§86 | to§R8 tos | 




















A. BAKER eG 9 | 10 
F.uLlH | | 9 | 6 | 7 ma . 
i a ee ee 
H. FIELD 9 | Oo 8 8 
T..HOLDEN' © | 8: ¢ :.9 |, 





_ 


In the column at the left are the pupils’ names, Along 
the top line are the days of the month. Immediately 
below each date is the lesson assigned for that day, and 
opposite each pupil’s name is the mark received on the 
recitation. This record tells just what work the pupil 
has done well, and what poorly. For instance, it is 
obvious from the record that Field failed on §§ 82 to 86, 
and the teacher can, at any convenient time, examine him 
on that part of the text and learn whether or not the de- 
ficiency has been made pp. . 

The keeping of such & record is a simple affair, involv- 
ing only the additional trouble of assigning the- lessons 
somewhat in adance. The writer believes that lessons 
should habitually be assigned in this way. If the lessons 
for several months are assigned at the beginning of a 
term a pupil is better able to make his plans for study 
than if he lives a day to day school existence ; and it 
helps the teacher, too, for, if for any reason a pupil is 
absent for a day or so he has no longer the excuse “I’m 
not prepared to-day. I didn’t know where the lesson 
.was, I wasn’t here yesterday.” By leaving one day each 
week for which there is no advance lesson assigned, addi- 
tional opportunity is afforded the teacher to clear up any 
knotty points that may not have been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of during the week ; and further, it precludes the 
possibility of an unforseen holiday interfering with the 
assignment of lessons. There is always one day in the 
week to draw on if occasion require it. An unlooked for 
holiday disturbs the schedule for only a day or so at 


“most. Altogether it seems to the writer the only 


adequate method of recording a term’s marks in order to 
have the record of any real value. 
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Shall She Leave the Profession ? 


By PRUDENCE GRANT, California. 


Perhaps it may be as well for me to say in. the begin- 
ning that I am not a school teacher, and that cnly a very 
small part of my years as a working woman have been 
passed in the school-room. And yet I have always 
wanted to give my life to teaching, have always felt sorry 
that I could not afford it, and have taken great interest 
in educational problems—especially in the one that kept 
me out of the profession—the great problem of money. 

Until father died, just as I finished my high school 
course, I had always expected to fit myself for teaching, 
but when I was left with a crippled mother to earn my 
own support and hers that was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. I must utilize what education I had to earn the 
largest amount I could. A position was offered me in 
the office of a weekly paper, where I could earn a little 
more than was usually.paid to inexperienced teachers. 
That was twenty years ago, the weekly paper has come 
to be a daily, and I earn my thousard dollars a year ; 
while but one of my mates who went into teaching earns 
more than eight hundred, and that one went thru college 
as well as thru normal school, and spent six years and 
nearly as many thousand dollars in gaining her equip- 
ment. 

But I intended to write father about a neighbor of 
mine whose experience has set me to thinking about the 
problem of the teacher and her salary. It was about five 
years ago that I first met Grace Goodwin. I had heard 
of her as a primary teacher in the Hilltop school, and as 
an unusually successful one. Our chief editor was on 
the board of education and had charge of school supplies, 
so that members of the board, principals, and grade 
teachers were frequently in the office on business, and I 
heard more or less of school affairs. Often I listened to 
such conversations to keep myself acquainted with the 
aspects of the subject that were foremost at the time, 
and sometimes a little paragraph would creep into the 
paper when I thought it would do good. | 

As I said, I had heard that Miss Goodwin was an excel- 
lent primary teacher. So I was very glad when I learned 
that she had bought on the installment plan the cottage 
next to mine. It was a pleasant spot and yet the little 
cottages were not expensive. She moved into her home 
in the early spring, and we soon became good friends. 
Our mothers, too, fraternized, and both mother and I 
found our lives much fuller of pleasant social intercourse 
because of our new neighbors. 


Devoted to the School. 


Miss Goodwin worked for her school even. in vacation. 
Each summer.she spent a few weeks at some school of 
methods. When she was at home a large part of each 
day was given to preparing “busy work,” duplicating 
supplementary reading lessons illustrated with dainty 
pen pictures, and ornamenting little number cards with 
pictures suitable to the tiny problem stories she printed 
on them. She was glad to utilize all the material I could 
furnish her from the office in the shape of advertising de- 
vices, and she eagerly devoured all the publishers’ cata- 
logs. I was not a little surprised at the books she or- 
dered from these same catalogs, and the money she spent 
in such ways. I expressed my surprise one day that she 
could afford it, and she replied, “I simply can’t afford not 
to doit. I must have the best and know the best for 
my work. I couldn’t honestly teach otherwise.” She 
expended her own money not only for books and educa- 
tional periodicals, but each year she bought and framed 
a new picture for her school-room. I remember seeing 
there several of the best Madonnas, Rosa Bonheur’s 
Horse Fair, and several of Landseer’s pictures of dogs 
and horses. 

In all this her first thought was forthe childrer. They 
must have the best she could give; they deserved all her 
time and thought ; their time ought to be economize dby 
giving them everything in. the best. order and with the 
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least friction; they must be roused to the greatest inter- 
est with the least excitement. She was full of her 
methods and theories when with me, and I was inter- 
ested, for it was just what I should have liked to do my- 
self if I could have afforded it. 

The children responded immediately to her love and 
thoughtfulness. Those who lived near enough hung 
about her whenever she was in sight, in vacation and on 
Saturdays, as well as on the way to and from school. 
There was never a birthday party to which she was not 
invited, and many a carriage “from the avenue” called 
to take ber to drive with mamma and the children. Yet 
she was a plain little body, always neatly but very inex- 
pensively dressed, and with little noticeable about her 
appearance except a pair of expressive bright eyes, and a 
cheery smile. The children loved her, not for her pretty 
dresses or attractive looks, but because she loved and un- 
derstood them. 

As our acquaintance grew, I often accompanied Miss 
Goodwin to the evening meetings of the Teachers’ Club, 
which were held down town, quite a walk from the hill, 
and which she hardly liked to attend alone. I was heart- 
ily welcomed by the teachers, and greatly enjoyed the 
discussions of school matters. I often wondered why the 
members of the board of education did not attend these 
meetings, for I understood they had a standing invitation. 
It seemed to me they would have a better understanding of 
their duties and of the needs of the schools if they could 
hear these teachers talk. I noticed that Miss Goodwin’s 
opinion, when it was expressed in these discussions, had 
weight, that the other teachers respected her judgment 
and were influenced by her arguments. She seemed to 
have her methods carefully thought out as the outgrowth 


of well-established principles, and could say of such a. 


plan, “It fails because,” or, “ This is why it succeeds.” 
Earns a Life Diploma. 


Two years after she came to live beside me, Miss Good- 
win prepared for an examination for a state life certifi- 
cate. She had a normal diploma from another state, but 
she wanted something of the kind from our state, and 
thought that the preparation for such an examination 
would be valuable to her. With one of the other teach- 
ers as a companion, therefore, she devoted several hours 
every day thruout the school year to hard study. They 
got their certificates, and the board was evidently pleased, 
for they increased their salaries by fifty dollars a year. 

But even with this addition her salary seemed to me 
low for a teacher of such ability and devotion. Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars is not much for a woman who 
gives her all to her work, yet that was more than was 
customary in our town. Usually, teachers of three years’ 
experience received six hundred for the first year, and 
fifty dollars increase each succeeding year, until seven 
hundred was reached, and that was usually the maximum. 
Only one other teacher in our district had up to this time 
been given seven hundred and fifty, and-she also had a 
life state certificate. Inexperienced teachers had to be- 
gin at three hundred and go up at the rate of a hundred 
a year for three years before being considered experi- 
enced. Last year three teachers were drawing seven 
hundred and fifty, two were drawing six hundred and 
fifty, and the others seven hundred. There had been no 
inexperienced teachers appointed for some time, and no 
changes at all for several years. 


Political School-Ma’ams to the Front. 


The two teachers who were on the lowest salaries were 
fairly successful, I suppose,—at least they had many 
friends ; but Miss Easie Going was popular among the 
young society people, and Mrs. -Lobbe’s husband had 
many political friends, and considerable “Pull.” Neither 
of them was ranked high by the board or the principal, 
and the county board had refused to renew Miss Easie’s 
certificate without re-examination, and to pass Mrs. 
Lobhe’s classes,from grade without examination by the 
county superintendent. Both these teachers proclaimed 
that they taught school for the salary. Miss Easie often 
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announced that she wouldn’t teach another day if she 
could live without working, and Mrs. Lobbe said she was 
in the school-room for what she could get out of it; and 
she did not believe in carrying school home with her. 

Last spring both members of the board from our dis-* 
trict were newly elected. The hold-over member left 
town, and the other was too ill to be re-elected. Mrs. 
Lobbe evidently thought that this was her opportunity 
to get the increase of salary that she had asked and been 
refused for several years. But she was wise enough to 
enlist Miss Easie under her banner, and together they 
made up a very plausible petition to the trustees of the 
district, to readjust and equalize the salaries in the Hill- 
top school, so long unjustly unequal, by paying all the 
teachers the same salary of seven hundred a year. It is 
easy to see how readily such an appeal would reach the 
heart of a newly elected trustee. There were but two 
teachers whose salary would be raised by such a scheme, 
while there were three to be reduced. This would result 
in a saving for the district of fifty dollars a year. All 
the teachers had been retained for several years, so they 
nfust all be good teachers, and, of course, should be served 
alike. Neither the principal nor any of the other teach- 
ers knew that any such equalization was contemplated, 
and the trustees did not see any necessity of mentioning 
the matter. It was a plain case on the face of it. 

Now our board of education manages all general affairs 
concerning the schools as one board, but the affairs pe- 
culiar to each particular school such as appointment of 
teachers and individual salaries are decided by the local 
trustees of the district. It is not always a satisfactory 
method, but it caters to local feeling, and is an ar- 
rangement of long standing. Hence, when the Hilltop 
trustees decided to appoint the old corps of teachers at 
the uniform salary of seven hundred dollars, there was no 
authority to oppose them, tho several other members of 
the board advised them to make no changes. 

When, however, the appointments were announced, 
there was consternation. Miss Goodwin came in to see 
me in the evening, and announced her intention of imme- 
diately resigning. She felt that her work was not 
appreciated, that she should have had some notice of such 
a change if it were necessary, and that it would be best 
to seek a place where she would be more justly treated. 
The other teachers whose salaries were cut down came 
to the same determination. They said it was no neces- 
sity for economy that had reduced their salaries, but 
equalization,—an attempt to bring all teachers good and 
poor upon the same level, and they objected to any such 
equalization. The trustees were besieged by parents and 
children, but they did not see their way to any further 
change. They could not reduce the salaries increased. 
and they did not feel justified in increasing expense. 
They had not thought that equalization would cost them 
their three best teachers, but they did not see how they 
could prevent it as things then were. Some patrons of 
the school offered to make up the necessary one hundred 
and fifty dollars if the three teachers would remain, but 
Miss Goodwin felt that it would be abandoning a princi- 
ple if they should, and the other teachers finally agreed 
with her, and they all registered with a neighboring 
teachers’ agency. 


Needed in the Primary School. 


As the summer went on both the other teachers secured 
good positions at their former salaries; but there seemed 
to be no vacancies in the lowest primary, except on a low 
salary, and Miss Goodwin was still out of work when 
school began. I told her she had been too particular, and 
that she ought to have taken a higher grade, for seldom 
is so much paid in the primary classes. But she thought 
the very little ones were her especial charge, and that she 
could do her best work with them. Then, too, she had 
always said that this was the most important work of the 
course, and ought to be best paid. Ifthe little ones were 
started aright, there would be nothing to undo and do 
over. She felt that what she had done had been done on 
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principle, that she had done right and that she would be 
patient and hope for better days. “Fortunately,” she 
said to me about that time, “the house is paid for, and 
mother’s little income will take care of her and sister 
Mary for a time. I can earn a little by tutoring, and I 
can wait.” 

But the year has worn on and she is still waiting, and 
her patience is nearly worn out. She might have had a 
subordinate position, but she said she must be able to do 
her work in her own way, with no responsibility except 
for results. And when the manager of the agency urged 
her to take a low-salaried position and work up, she asked, 
“How many times am I expected to do that? I began 
at the bottom twelve years ago and have worked up to a 
fairly adequate salary, now must I begin at the bottom 
again, to be once more thrown to the bottom when some 
one’s jealousy of superior salary wants an equalization ?” 

She begins to talk now of leaving the profession, and, 
tho I deprecate any such move, and urge her to hang on, 
and she will have her reward, I really can not blame Ler 
for her discouragement. She could certainly earn a good 
living in some other business, for she is a woman of pleas- 
ing manners, strong executive and administrative ability, 
faithful, accurate, and conscientious. But she loves the 
little folk, she has spent her life with and for them, and 
she asks no more than a moderate salary to give all her 
days to them. Why, when we have so many women 
teaching merely for the dollars and cents, should such a 
woman be crowded out of the profession? Is there noth- 
ing that can be done to prevent it? 


Ww 
Normal Order of Child Growth. 


By Henry D. Hatcu, Chicago. 


Some years ago the superintendent of a prominent 
reformatory for boys said, in a public address : 

“If you want to hear just how to manage bad boys, ask 
some one who has never had anything to do with them.” 

The same position holds good in all educational prob- 
lems, and particularly in that of the normal order of the 
child’s growth. If you want positive statements, you 
will get them most fully from some person who has not 
thought much in the matter. 

If there be a normal order of child growth, the im- 
portance of its bearing on educational problems is ap- 
parent. The famed Amiel wrote in his journal: 
‘Nations can be developed only on the lines of their 
tendencies and aptitudes. Try them on any other, and 
they are rebellious and incapable of improvement.” If 
the position is sound, it seems equally true of the stuff 
nations are made from,—true of the units of so¢iety— 
and especially true of the elemental units, the individual 
little ones. 

From the viewpoint of prevailing graded school systems, 
this position is far removed from educational orthodoxy, 
but the question remains, Is it true ? 

If there is a normal order of growth for each child, if 
there are individual tendencies and aptitudes pointing 
the way for normal development, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to follow the guide posts, rather than to in- 
vite rebellious incapacity to grow along lines out of the 
normal order. 

Do the facts indicate that there is a normal order of 
growth in children? How is it with the subject of lan- 
guage ?—an important one, indeed ; so important, in fact, 
that Prof. Max. Mueller holds it impossible to think with- 
out language. Most students of language find it easier 
to learn to read and write a new tongue than to speak it ; 
and to gain fair power along either line requires the 
study of several years. How isit with thechild? Each 
little one starts at birth with little besides his normal 
tendencies and aptitudes. The influences with which 
children are surrounded for contributing to the study of 


‘their mother tongue vary as widely as might be well ar- 


ranged. What is the result of this variety of influence ? 
Each, in his own way, learns to use his mother-tongue 
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with surprising success, and learns to say everything he 
wants to at the age of three to three and a half years, 


There seems to be much uniformity in the results, both . 


as to absorption of the individual environment furnished 
and the time taken for its accomplishment. How do you 
account for it? I know the looks of afew other tongues 
than English ; I can make some progress in taking them 
in thru the eye; but the ear route, to my mind, seems 
poorly fitted for the transit of any other language than 
English. I have a stronger mind for grasping a new 
language now than when I first learned my mother- 
tongue. Why am I unable to obtain the results of an 
average little one left to the normal order of language 
growth ? Why does that same little one, who gained 
his power over spoken language with such ease, find 
himself unable to gain an equal power over the written 
forms of his mother-tongue in twice the time it took 
him to learn to speak that language? To be sure, there 
are occasional exceptions to the rule. Here and there 
we learn of a Samuel Johnson, a John Stuart Mill, a 
Horace Greeley, or a Daniel Webster who has acquired 
power over the written forms of a language in a manner 
which seemed to correspond in some degree to the ease 
with which every chiid masters spoken language. 

We say that the little child learns his mother tongue 
naturally ; that is, according to the normal order of his 
growth; but do we spend enough time studying the ac- 
tual process of this order of growth before we assume to 
know about all subsequent stages ? 

It is said that honest confession is good for the soul. 
I admit that I am very much at sea; but I have not lost 
faith in the belief that there is land in the distance. 

In the study of some of these problems, I prepared 
the following syllabus some time ago. Sometimes a 
well-put question will point the way. Here are a few of 
the questions [ have pondered over : 


General Topic.—ORDER OF NORMAL CHILD GROWTH. 


(1) Is there a normal order of growth ? 

(2) What is known of its successive phases ? 
(a) How are they designated ? 
(b) How have these facts been determined ? 


(3) To what extent, and how may it be determined that a 


given child shows evidence of agreement with or divergence 
from the mean or average type of normal growth at a given 
stage ? 

(a) In physical growth ? 

(b) In mental growth ? 

(4) To what extent in each case, and how may it be found 

possible to properly attribute such divergence to— 
(a) Heredity ? 
(b) Out of school environment ? 
(c) School life and influences ? 

(5) What, if any defects in child growth are properly to be 
assigned for their cause to our schools— 

(a) Asa result of definite faulty plans in school systems ? 
(b) As an incidental result of any injurious preventable 
influence of school life ? 

(6) How far is it practicable to combine and assimilate the 
various results of child study investigations to the definite 
end of perfecting a true scheme of the course of normal 
growth ? 

(7) How is this knowledge to be brought to the efficient 
service of capable teachers in a way to aid them in meeting 
more fully the individual] needs of their pupils ? 

(8) How much have child-study methods already made it 
possible for the well-informed teacher to determine, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, the stage of development of a given 
child on his admission to school ? 

(a) On his physical side ? 
(b) On his mental side ? 

(9) From this basis, to what extent is it possible, at the 
present time, for such a teacher to assist the normal order of 
growth ? 

(a) In line with the child’s best physical development ? 
(b) In a way to provide suitable mental food in its 
proper order, etc. ? 

(10) What is the solution, that the order of normal child 
growth may be expected to furnish to the course of study 
problem ? 

Is it probable that a stucy of the motives prompting to 
human activity at its advancing stages might assist in deter- 
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mining the course of normal growth? As to possible assist- 
ance in considering the prevailing motives of child life, the 
following classification of motives is adapted from another with 
slight modifications : 

I, Higher Motives :—Attractive (pleasurable). 

(1) Intrinsic charm. 
(2) Borrowed interest. 
(3) Pleasure in prospect (hope of reward). 
(4) Curiosity, novelty, etc. 
II. Lower motives :—Propulsive (pairiful or disagreeable). 
(1) Apprehension. 
(2) Fear of consequence. 

To what extent is the average child’s school activity prompt- 
ed by the higher motives? To what extent should the lower 
motives prevail in the school life of the child, or, indeed, 
thruout his whole life? To what extent do the lower motives 
prevail in current educational methods with children ? 

Believing that the study of motives promises much in an in- 
viting field of investigation, the accompanying scheme for ob- 
servations along this line is suggested. 

Preconceptions and theories of the observers should not be 


permitced to manifest themselves to the observed, and thus in- 
fluence and modify the observations recorded. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF CHILD’s MOTIVES. 


Name of child 
Months 2 

Nativity of father 
mother 

Occupation of father Of mother 

Occupation of other members of family 
‘ In = does the child take most interest at the present 

ime 

(a) In what stories or books ? 

(b) In what games or entertainments ? : 

(c) In what occupations ? 

What is the child’s idea of an adult occupation for himself 
when grown ? ; ; : Reason for 
choice ? 

What experience has thus far afforded the child his greatest 
pleasure or joy in life? 

war life experience has occasioned the greatest pain to the 
chi ; 

Is the child a member of any school at present ? ? 

If left wholly to his own choice, would the child attend achool ? 
What seems to be the child’s true motive 


Age in years 


Nativity of 


for his choice ? 

Do the mere possibilities of extended social life, comrade- 
ship, _farnish a leading interest in the child's school attend- 
ance ? 

Is there any portion of his school duties which he performs 
from a sense of the intrinsic charm in the thing done ? 

What study interests the child most? 
is the real motive prompting this interest ? 

Name, in order of relative interest, other subjects of the 
course: (a) : (b 
(c) " What seems to be the child’s real 
motive why he pursues these subjects ? 

What portion of the school duties seems least attractive to 
the child, and why ? 

Is the child i in Ae general health 2 ? ‘ What 
serious sickness, if any, has the child experienced ? ? 

Does the child’s physical development appear to be normal ? ? 

; State any apparent defects | : ' 

Are these the result of (a) heredity ? : ‘ : : 
(b) Out of school environment? . ; : : . 


What 


Faulty school provisions ? Does the 
child’s menta] development appear to be normal ? ‘ 

State any apparent defects : ; . Are 
these the results of (2) heredity ? ss (e) Faulty 
out of school environment ? ; (f) Injuri- 


ous school methods, etc. ? : ; ; 
Observer 
Address 
Date ...981, 


The eine o one of the assistant teachers of my 
corps sent up one of those cases which seemed to be in 
rebellion against tendencies and aptitudes ; a little girl 
at sea over number in ratio or ratio in number, I believe, 
and, omitting a few direct suggestions, I wrote the little 
one’s teacher as follows : 

Problems of this character are not easy ones to solve. 
After trying their solution by all sorts of rules for nearly 
twenty years, I have about made up my mind that they 
are not to be solved “by rule” at all. At any rate, the 
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answers to be had “ by rule” 
those in the back part of life’s book of experience. 

I am feeling more and more, as the days roll by, that 
every child’s real growth must come from doing what 


do not seem to agree with 


that child wants to do. If a child does not want to do 


- a thing, I believe he seldom gains much real growth 


from doing it. He may seem to grow, but the question 
remains : Is he really growing ? 

Some day, I believe, these problems will “line up” 
under the one great problem: How shall the motives be 
controlled for the best ? How shall we best lay hold 
of the child’s “want to”? Let us know what you think 
about it. 


SH 


A School Excursion by Wheel. 


From Central Bridge to Sleepy Hollow. 
By Henry S. Curtis, Pd. D., New York. 


It is always pleasant to go on a journey with boys, be- 
cause there is always such an abundance of good spirits, so 
much of interest and expectation about everything, that 
to be immersed in such an atmosphere is like a genuine 
bath in the fountain of youth, and we feel our early 
spirits and hilarity returning to us. 

There are few more charming trips I fancy either in 
this country or elsewhere, than the one from Central 
Bridge to Tarrytown. Almost every variety of natural 
or garden scenery is encountered and nearly every spot 
is connected with the history of our country. The road 
thruout is of good macadam, there are many long and 
somewhat exciting coasts, while the hills are all easily 
ridden by a good wheelman. 

As we spin northward we get many fine views thru the 
arches of High Bridge, each a small picture very perfect 
and exquisite in itself, while the long arches of Washing- 
ton Bridge blend with the shorter ones of High Bridge 
into many beautiful curves and designs. 

Van Courtland Manor, 

Our path brings us out at the Van Courtland Manor 
house about 10 o’clock. This old mansion is an object 
of great interest from many points of view. It stands 
for the feudal system in America, and, so far as 1 know, 
these old Dutch patroons are the only feudal lords who 
have ever flourished on our soil. One cannot but invest 
this system everywhere with the glamour of chivalry and 
romance. And certainly a baron on the banks of the 
Hudson with his estate of a hundred square miles or so, 
his savage neighbors, and all the novelty and expectation 
of a new country is quite as pleasing a theme for fancy’s 
pictures as a baron onthe banks of the Tweed or Severn. 

The Van Courtland Manor was built by Stephen Van 
Courtland in 1683, but it must have been rebuilt later, as 
it has a stone which bears the date 1748. In recent 
years it has been fitted up as a Revolutionary museum 
by the Society of Colonel Dames. In it are papers by 
the hands of George Washington, John Adams, John 
Stark, and other famous men. In the center of one of 
the cases is the medal (or a copy of it) which was granted 
to Washington for driving the British out of Boston. 

But the most interesting thing about the old mansion 
is that it places before our eyes a house of the best class 
in Revolutionary times and shows us how the people lived. 
Each room is furnished appropriately to its purpose and 
the time ; thereare curiousold chairs and pianos, andirons, 
warming pans, spinning wheels, etc. Arranged around 
the dining-rooms, are the shields of all the old patroons 
with the Van Courtland shield in the center. In one of 
the rooms on the second floor is the bed in which Wash- 
ington slept on his way down to take possession of New 
York in 1783. It has huge rosewood posts, rising nearly 


to the ceiling, and is covered and draped in a canopy of 
white. On the whole it is quite a splendid affair and 
seems as peaceful as sleep itself. There is a dignity and 
stateliness about it which seems to comport well with the 
character of him who once rested there. 
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From Yonkers to Dobbs Ferry. 


At Yonkers we make a brief stay to note 
the Philipse Manor house, now the City Hall, 
the front part of which was built by Frede- 
rick Philipse in 1682. Here lived Mary <> 
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Philipse, beloved of Washington, whomar- 





ried Roger Morris and here Washington 
was often a guest. Nevertheless Philipse 
was suspected of being a Tory and the 
property was confiscated bv the legislature 





in 1779. 
At Yonkers, we take the aqueduct and 
wheel for miles along a narrow hard path 





overarched at times by forest trees and now 

and again opening out to a magnificent view 

of the Hudson and the opposite Highlands. 
At Hastings we turn again into Broad- 





way and soon reach Dobb’s Ferry where 
we stop for a time at the Livingston House, 
in which Washington and Rochambeau 





planned the Yorktown campaign and before 
which the American and French armies 
joined forces. A substantial granite monu- 
ment, erected by the Sons of the Revolution, 







































stands before the house and relatesthe chief ~ iN 





events of its history. Ye LA 
Irving’s Sunnyside, IN * EN See letter on page 271. 
From Hastings to Tarrytown, there is a WAT 
succession of beautiful villas. Non 


At Sunnyside avenue we turn down to Sunnyside and 
ask to see Mr. Irving, the nephew of Washington Irving. 
He appears after a short delay. He is unquestionably an 
Irving and Scotch from his features. We ask permission 
to see the grounds and take some pictures. We find Mr. 
Irving very pleasant and accommodating, and so similar 
are his features that we feel afterwards almost as if we 
had been talking with Washington Irving. 

Of all the places I have ever seen I think I should 
prefer Sunnyside, if I were to lead a literary life. Em- 
bowered in its park of trees, it is alittle paradise of itself 
entirely secluded from the gaze or interference of the 
outside world, where one might withdraw into the realm 
of fancies and dwell undisturbed. To the west is the 
everchanging panorama of the Hudson with its fleeting 
sails and revolving paddle wheels, which tell of the great 
world without with all its bustle and strife ; yet, so gentle 
is all, it seems like a moving picture rather than a real 
thing and does not disturb the calm which seems to per- 
vade the spot. From the farther shore the Palisades 
frown down upon the river, while in plain view to the 
northward lies the Tappan Zee; famed in history and 
romance. The country around was the scene of many 
of the most daring adventures of the Revolution and 
almost every spot calls up a tale. 


. Historical and Literary Monuments. 


From Sunnyside on, the boys were getting very weary, 
and were beginning to wish that all the hills sloped the 
other way. But, by dint of various lifts behind wagons 
and the like, we reached Tarrytown shortly before one 
o'clock. Here we checked our wheels and went out in a 
little grove near the shore to eat our lunch. 

At a little before two we started out in a drizzling rain 
for Sleepy Hollow. Our road soon brought us to the 
monument which marks the spot, where André was cap- 
tured and which bears the inscription : 


“On this spot 


The 23d day of September, the Spy 
Major John Andre, 


adjutant general-of the British army, was captured by John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, 


All natives of this country ; 
History has told the rest.” 


‘This monument also marks for the readers of the Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow the spot where the race between 


the Headless Horseman and Ichabod Crane began. 
About a quarter of a mile farther we came to the fork 
in the road where the perverse old Gunpowder turned 
toward the cemetery instead of keeping on to Sleepy Hol- 
low as he should. 

A quarter of a mile further down the road brings us to 
the bridge where the race ended so disastrously for the 
poor pedagog. It was not a very long race as it is not 
more than half a mile from the monument. 


The Headless Horseman’s Resting Place. 


Just above the bridge stands the old Dutch church 
which bears the inscription : 
“ Erected and built by 
Frederick Philipse and 


Catherine Van Courtland, his wife 
In the year 1699.” 


This is, perhaps, the oldest church in the state of New 
York, but it is still in a good state of preservation. A 
few of the old Holland pressed ‘bricks are still to be seen 
around the old doorway (which has since been changed 
to a window). It is still used for services during the 
summer time. On the belfry is a gilded ball, which has 

‘been pierced by a rifle shot.. It is said that, during the 
Revolution, while Washington was encamped just beyond 
the cemetery, a company of soldiers were marching down 
the road, and one of them fired at the ball and left this 
hole behind as a momento to the present from Revolu- 
tionary days. 

It will be remembered that it was here by the church 
that the Headless Horseman kept his body during the 
daytime and from here he started forth in nightly quest 
of his head. Just beyond the church a brown sandstone 
slab marks the grave of Katrina Van Tassel. Stones for 
Broner and ¥arious Martlings are near by, and I do not 
question, but with a longer search we might have found 
stones for all the characters in the Legend. 


Irving’s Grave, 


Probably the object in Sleepy Hollow cemetery of 
greatest interest to most persons is the grave of Wash- 
ington Irving, which is very appropriately situated on 
Crane avenue. The lot is of ample size and contains a 
large number of stones bearing the name of Irving. 
There is no attempt at display. The resting place of 
America’s greatest descriptive writer is marked merely 
by a white slab bearing the inscription : 
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“ Washington Irving, 
Born 
April 3d, 1783. 
Died 


1e 
Nov. 28th., 1859.” 

The increasing rain soon compelled us to abandon the 
interesting old churchyard. We returned to Tarrytown, 
and there took the train for New York a tired, but well- 
satisfied party. 

GS 
Musical Instruction in the Schools. I]. 
By GEORGE WHELPTON, Buffalo.. 


A state law defines the character of the examination 
for teachers of music in the public schools, but prescribes 
no limitations as to its scope. One examining board may 
make a hobby of piano playing, another of harmony and 
composition, and still another of a knowledge of musical 
literature and the classics, and all] neglect the vital ques- 
tion, namely, the ability to teach theory, sight-reading, 
voice-production, and singing in the public schools. 

In many cities of this state the charter defines the 
educational powers, and in others, special school acts de- 
fine such powers. Graduates of a state normal school 
are not required to obtain a special certificate in order 
to teach music. This law is clearly in the interest of 
normal schools, andis manifestly unjust for the reason that 
music is not more thoroly taught in normal schools than 
in most public schools. In fact I can name normal 
schools where the study of music is nothing more than 
learning by rote, hymns and anthems for opening exer- 
cises and part-songs for occasions of a special character. 
If there is even one normal school in the state whose 
course of instruction in theory, sight-reading, voice cul- 
* ture, and singing is sufficiently comprehensive and scien- 
tific to make of its graduates practical and intelligent 
teachers of music, I have never heard of it; and I ven- 
ture the assertion, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is not one such school whose graduates acquire 
even an elementary knowledge of music from the instruc- 
tion actually given in this subject as a regular study. A 
well-known teacher in one of the leading normal schools 
of the state says that during all the years musical instruc- 
tion has been given in that school he has never heard of 
a student learning to read music. 

This unjust discrimination in favor of the graduates 
of normal schools has led many to believe that no one is 
eligible to the appointment of teacher of music in the 
schools of villages and school districts of the state who 
does not hold a normal school certificate. 

A young man, who was already a competent and suc- 
cessful teacher of vocal music, entered the Buffalo nor- 
mal school last year solely for the purpose of obtaining a 
normal school certificate in order to teach music in the 
public schools of a village in this section of the state. 
He was given to understand by the board of education of 
that village that it had no authority to engage him with- 
out such a certificate. That is not the law. If such a 
board of education desires to employ a special teacher of 
musi¢ it has the authority to do so, providing the candi- 
date is properly certified. For this purpose the state 
superintendent of public instruction issues a special cer- 
tificate on the recommendation of the board of education, 

,approved by the school commissioner of the district. The 
law provides that in recommending a candidate, the 
board of education must have personal knowledge of his 
successful experience as a teacher of vocal music. 

Such a law.as this, uniformly observed thruout the 
state, would soon solve the problem of musical instruc- 
tion in the public schools and remove all doubts of its 
success. 


Another serious obstacle to the advancement of mus- ' 


ical instruction in the public schools is the lack of sing- 
ing books in the hands of pupils, and the dry theoretical 
character of much of the material in the books now so 
generally used. Several large publishing heuses are 
engaged in the publication of singing books for public 
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schools, and the complete series of books published by 
each of these houses is based upon what is claimed to be 
an original method of teaching. For this reason, in the 
opinion of many teachers, text-books and methods are 
synonymous terms because each series of books is under- 
stood to represent an original method of teaching and 
each method a particular series of text-books. The 
competition between these houses is very sharp, and when 
a special teacher of music is in need of a text-book he is 
overwhelmed with the merits of each of these various 
systems and is at a loss to know which one to adopt. 
Occasionally we find, in the same city, three or four 
special teachers of music using as many different methods 
of teaching, with the understanding that a comparison 
of these several methods will some time be made and the 
best one adopted. Some of these systems are so com- 
prehensive as to require eight charts and nine books to 
cover the entire theoretical ground of sight-reading and 
singing in all the keys. 

The prices of these books vary from 35 cents to $1.40 
each, and the charts from $1.00 to $10.00 each, thus 
making them too expensive for many schools, and their 
general use impossible. The objection to such an elabor- 
ate system of musical education for public schools is not 
only the expense, but the making of so many books 
necessitates the use of much dry theoretical material 
that does more to discourage than to stimulate any but 
the most enthusiastic pupils. In speaking on this sub- 
ject the principal of a grammar school in my own city, 
himself an excellent musician, said: ‘“ You cannot imag- 
ine how my scholars detest much of the material in our 
music readers. They absolutely refuse to be interested 
in the study of music, and we are actually obliged to 
drive them thru the work laid out for them by the special 
teacher ; but, when I put a melodious, spirited song upon 
the board you should hear them sing.” ; 

Only think of it! Eight charts and nine books to 
carry children thru a course of musical instruction in the 
public schools! Is it any wonder that they refuse to be 
interested in the study of music, altho singing should be 
to them a means of recreation and a never-failing source 
of pleasure? Is it any wonder that grade teachers, who 
actually give this instruction, grow weary under the 
burden imposed upon them by the special teachers ? Oh, 
Education! what crimes are committed in thy name! 

If music were the only subject taught in the schools 
thus heavily encumbered with unnecessary and imprac- 
tical theoretical material, the burden would be easier to 
bear. But if we may believe the leading educators who 
spoke at the New York State Teachers’ Institute at 
Chautauqua last July, our entire educational system is 
cursed by these encumbrances. Is it any wonder that we 
find our children laboring with their studies until far 
into the night, their once rosy cheeks wan and pale, 


vision impaired, nervous system shattered, their youthful — 


days, which should form the brightest years in human 
life, filled with anxiety and fear by the ever-threatening 
regents’ examination which, alone, is the standard of 
educational progress in the schools of this enlightened 
state ; all for a high school diploma and an education 
that is of little practical value to them in commercial 
life. 

From a business standpoint, the young man-who is 
graduated from the high school possesses no advantages 
over the boy who leaves school with the completion of the 
grammar grade. This observation has often been made 
by business men. I have known high school graduates 
to live a life of idleness for months because, filled with 
the importance of a high school education, they were not 


qualified to do that which they desired to do, and were’ 


too proud to do the work they could find to do. 

It may be said that a public school education is not 
designed or intended to prepare young men for the prac- 
tical and mechanical pursuits of life; but, ought it not ? 


Is not that the hope which stimulates the poor man to ' 
make so many sacrifices for the education of his children’? 


But this is a digression. 


' 
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Defective Recitation Records. 


The injustice of the ordinary recitation records must 
be evident to anyone who gives thoughtful attention to 
the subject. A boy who does excellent work in ail divi- 
sions of arithnetic but is unable—owing largely to the 
inability of his teacher to explain matters—to see the 
rationalia of some one particular point, may in conse- 
quence be marked so low in the subject that he is reyuired 
to take the whole of his course over again, when two or 
three hours of intelligent handling of his difficulty might 
put him at the head of his class. A girl may be the best 
scholar in physics, and because she reasons carefully may 
not comprehend the laws of falling bodies. Should she 
be rated as poor in physics? The injustice is clear and 
we are glad Mr. Barker has taken up the subject. His 
suggestions in the present number ought to draw out 
many replies and discussions. Nor is injustice the only 
wrong involved. Economy in teaching requires that the 
teacher should know at all times just where the pupil's 
weak points are, so as to give him the right sort of 
assistance. The subject is too large for a brief note. 
Who will lend a hand to keep it before the teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools as well as in the 
colleges? The department of letters is open for just 
such matters as these. 

SH 


The University of California wil] soon be in the finest 
buildings ever erected for an educational institution. Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst some time ago offered liberal prizes for 
the best plans. The judges were chosen from among 
the most prominent architects of our own country and 
abroad. The first prize has been awarded to Mr. Ber- 
nard, of Paris. The estimated cost of the new improve- 
ments will be about $15,000,000, which amount. Mrs. 
Hearst will donate. Mr. Bernard receives $10,000 for 
his plans, in addition to the customary architect’s fees. 
The decision in favor of Mr. Bernaru was unanimous. 
Many other prominent artists submitted drawings, and 
the competition has already cost more than $200,v00. 
With Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler as president, and the 
buildings made possible by Mrs. Hearst’s donations, there 
is no reason why the University of California should not 
soon prove a formidable rival to Leland Stanford Jr. 

a 


Business Schools Restricted. 


Under a recent act of the New York legislature, the 
business institutions of the state are to come under the 
public educational authorities. These schools are pro- 
hibited from using the names college and university, and 
may not grant degrees or issue diplomas without official 
permission from the regents of the state university. The 
object of such legislation is to raise the standard of bus- 
iness schools and protect the public against inferior 
institutions of this character. Only schools doing the 
required amount of work, and of a high quality, will be 
registered by the regents. A curriculum has been pre- 
pared which these schools must offer to enable their 
pupils to obtain a state business diploma. The diploma 
granted will rank next to the certified public accountant’s 
certificate, which is the highest state business credential. 
To enter these schools, the applicant must have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 


Sr 


In order that the reports of the various department 
meetings of the National Educational Association may be 
easily obtained and widely circulated, Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, of Winona, Minn., has arranged them for sale 
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to teachers and school officers at prices just covering the 
expense. Reports of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, and Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements, may be ob- 
tained by mail at 25 cents per copy ; ten or more copies by 
express prepaid, 20 cents per copy ; fifty or morecopies by 
freight, at purchaser’s expense, 15 cents per copy. Re- 
ports of Committee on Normal Schools, and Committee 
on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools, 15 
cents per copy; ten or more by express, prepaid, 12} 
cents per copy; one hundred or more by freight, at pur- 
chaser’s expense, 10 cents per copy. These reports are 
printed uniformly, with pages in the annual volume of 
the N. E. A. proceedings. 
a 


The Dreyfus Affair. 


In view of the excitement prevailing over the Dreyfus 
court martial, superintendents and principals may find it 
necessary to caution their teachers to use care in gpeak- 
ing about the case to their pupils. The Boston school 
committee has already taken the unwise step of ordering 
by a unanimous vote that the work in preparation for 
the school exhibit at the Paris exposition be suspended 
so far as possible. 

Here are a few points worth considering: The court 
martial at Rennes no more represented France than the 
whitewashing committees of our legislatures represent 
the American nation, and if corrupt practices in muni- 
cipal police departments were to be investigated by 
the chief corruptionists among them justice would not 
have much of a chance. 

The French army officers form an organization similar 
to boarding school combines or college fraternities. All 
who have passed thru institutional life will recall instances 
where an unpopular student was made the scapegoat 
when the powers suddenly discovered some conspiracy. 
There is no doubt that Dreyfus was unpopular, aside 
from all existing Anti-Semitic sentiments. 

The revision of the case has brought to light facts 
which point to corruption in the higher army circles of 
France. Reminiscences of the glory of military life 
under the monarchy have spread Orleanism and imperial- 
ism among the officers. The safety of the republic is not 
the highest consideration in the minds of the general 
staff. 

There is no doubt that the conviction of Dreyfus by 
the court martial at Rennes was an act of brutal injustice. 
But France is to be pitied rather than condemned as a 
nation. Let the educational world at least refrain from 
wild denunciations. 


we 
The Filipinos’ Right. 


The idea seems to have gone abroad that the Filipino 
is little better than a savage. This is a mistake. The 
number of highly educated people on the island is consid- 
erable. The jingoes, whose opinion the yellow press finds 
it profitable to voice, are principally responsible for the 
anti-American feeling existing in the Philippines; the 
natives of those islands feel that they prefer to be under 
the protectorate of a people that can sympathize with them, 
and recognize their ideals and efforts for the develop- 
ment of a civilization. We cannot blame them for ob- 
jecting to being treated like “niggers,” in the language 
of the illiterate white on the ranch. a" Beye, 

Ramon Reyes Lala, who has recently been consulted 
by President McKinley as to the situation in the Philip- 
pines, says of his native city: “Manilais more than 
four centuries old. We have our historians, artists, 
sculptors, novelists, poets and essayists. There are 
thousands upon thousands of educated Filipinos who 
have traveled as much and perhaps as widely as Ameri- 
cans or Britons of the same means. We have made all 
the advancement possible under Spanish rule, and the 
future is bright with promise. 
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Mr. Lala, says the Saturday Evening Post, has led a most 
eventful life since he left his birthplace in Manila more 
than twenty years ago and started out to acquire an edu- 
cation. His sources of instruction would open the eyes of 
most of the undergraduates of American colleges. First 
he went to Hong Kong to school. Then he took a course 
at Singapore, in the Straits Settlements. He spent 
twelve years in London in St. John’s College, and then 
three years in the Neufchatel university, Switzerland. 
Mr. Lala is a fluent English scholar, and speaks half the 
languages of the European continent and the far East. 


we 
Attendance at the N. E. A. Convention. 


The following is the official preliminary statement of 
the number of active and associate members enrolled at 
the meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. 


These numbers will be increased by about 1700 active members 
not present at the Los Angeles meeting, and by reports from a 
number of canvassers still taking memberships in California. 


Former ‘New Total Asso- 


DIVISION Active Active Active ciate Total 
North Atlantic Division....... 67 22 89 1,260 - 1,349 
South Atlantic Division....... 18 12 30 199 229 
South Central Division........ 30 9 39 705 744 
North Central Division....... 145 46 I9Qt 3.997 4,188 
Western Division.............. 58 120 178. 4,806 4,984 
MASCEUANCOGS 65. cncscccew sess. 590 3 3 47 50 
EMMA is 5 5 Sec idlscn less 318 212 530 11,014 11,544 
Former New Total Asso- 
STATE Active Active Active ciate Total 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
MONON oii 2 Sicicdaisioswniesisec-v I —_— 1 7 8 
New Hampshire........... —_— —— a 12 12 
WET ONG i ois sinsielcces ese toeee —_— —_- aos 6 6 
Massachusetts............. zt 2 13 180 193 
Mhode (ean... 266560006 3 — 3 33 36 
ORBECMORG icc seccieanc eis 2 I 3 27 30 
PRONE WANES cies pare, Sick owe 29 10 39 493 532 
INOW: JETSOY nis es.css00 veweei's 5 2 7 17 4 
PONHSYIVANIA. © o.:2:6/0560010%00 16 7 23 425 448 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
a _— —- -— 6 6 
1 LE? Ec Ur a I I 2 22 24 
District of Columbia....... 9 2 II 48 59 
OW ORENNIEN  ccac ciscaialeiais.0 wie-0\0:e 0-616 — —- _- 12 12 
WWOSt ViTPINIG.. 65 .ocsscss 3 2 5 15 20 
North Catouna.......:4.66005 — I I 12 13 
South Carolina... .cce.c0ss — 5 5 10 15 
Ce Pe arr $ I 4 61 65 
DUO OR sk gsdioie vi edsae<aceae 2 —_— 2 13 15 
SoutTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
BP GKY 5s 515 isis ivete susie 7 I 8 1ot 1cg 
(er ay 2 5 97 102 
MMII fois iss oisie isc oisis:s's 4 I 5 52 57 
MOMENI 6.65606.5:50.0000000% 3 _—- 3 54 57 
eS ee 2 I 3 74 77 
fi COREG AES Nee eee rer 1 1 2 207 2c9 
a a eee 10 2 12 7o 82 
RIN xs caries cuicavaiens — I I 39 4o 
LOGION'T CTHUOLY 6.0600 00cee. —— a —_- II It 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
SINE i ods see eee es as 20 8 28 397 125 
MMR cic. sis Scoreletese siaiwiebce rs 4 9 274 283 
MUTTON: os eikGeh siswicvenseees 42 12 54 939 993 
eee 4 I 5 126 131 
ROW MPECRIOIIN 50's cise aieeivieais 19 I 20 161 181 
MIPIM vosia cis -<a sie dos wine s'e0 se’ u 2 a9 526 539 
MIMIORGL.. Gascsccstsrsscd. 9 3 12 184 196 
| a ree 17 6 23 605 628 
North DAKOtA.....°.....6.56. 2 — 2 25 27 
SOUth Dakota.......c.cesaeee a 2 2 72 74 
DUNES a. 035-6505 ses 0isca 9 4 12 293 305 
CO en anne 7 4 II 395 4c6 
WESTERN DIVISION : 
IMME So sisi cies o's e dis vaie'ees 4 3 7 54 16 
MY OMEN 65 510.05 5a icis aisles 2 2 2 8 10 
NEO Co aii scsinne soins oa 12 6 18 406 424 
SVG MOO soo. ci ccc ccicese 3 7 10 74 84 
Ce ee ee I It 12 139 151 
1 TR ee era I 2 3 95 98 
DORON bs chokes Gaasinnas I I 2 46 48 
SU ipa osdnscccaseanes es 2 2 4 27 gt 
fc ree 4 4 8 39 47 
Lo a ee ee re 3 ‘ 4 69 73 
RPRMIPOR UNE. 65 5.s'0 i005 o 50 s'0e 27 81 108 =. 3849-— «39957 
MISCELLANEOUS 
co, ARES eer name sees — _- —_ 33 33 
MAN ives dies nee kas saseiccss — 3 3 5 8 
PEON aie s sine head Mewes < —- _- —_ I I 
WMMROWE 665i 5 Foss ove c'est — _— — 8 8 


{rwin SHEPARD, Secretary N.E. A. 
Winona, Minn., August 27, 1899. 
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Capt. Dreyfus Convicted. 


After barring out most of, the evidence that would 
have gone to show the innocence of Capt. Dreyfus, the 
court martial at Rennes found him guilty. This verdict 
was given in the face of the positive statement of a mem- 
ber of the German embassy in Paris, at the time of the 
arrest of the prisoner, that they had no relations of any 
kind with Dreyfus. A verdict of guilty appeared inevit- 
able from the first; it seemed hardly probable that a 
court composed of army officers would find any other 
verdict. 

Outside of France the opinion that Dreyfus is innocent, 
is so universal that the verdict is received with mingled 
feelings of disgust and contempt. In England, the sug- 
gestion has even been made to boycott the Paris exposi- 
tion of next year. 

Dreyfus’ new sentence is ten years’ imprisonment in a 
French fortress. It is said that the five years he has al- 
ready served will be deducted, leaving him only five years 
to serve. There is a chance, however, that the verdict 
may be reversed on appeal by the higher military court 
sitting in Paris. If this confirms the verdict rendered at 
Rennes, the case can be carried before the supreme tri- 
bunal, the Court of Cassation, which ordered the second 
trial. For this latter, however, the consent of the minis- 
ter of justice is necessary, so that the whole matter may 
again become a cabinet question. 


Peace Talk but War Preparations. 


The war cloud in South Africa has seemed to lighten 
somewhat during the past week on account of the efforts 
on both sides at conciliation. Lord Salisbury and Queen 
Victoria are both opposed to war if it can possibly be 
avoided, while the Boers have offered to enlarge the fran- 
chise of the Uitlanders. 

Still the war preparations continue. The British war 
office has plans well matured for sending 10.000 men to 
Natal. The plan is to flood South Africa with British 
troops in such numbers, that organized resistance by the 
Boers will be impossible. As to the position of the 
natives, it is said that the Swazis are expected to give 
Great Britain considerable aid, and that with the excep- 
tion of the Pondos the whole body of blacks between 
Cape Agulhas and the Zambesi, will rise against the 
Transvaal. 


The Dewey Reception. 


Great progress is making in New York, in the prepara- 
tions for the reception of Admiral Dewey.. At Broadway 
and Twenty-fourth street the towering white columns of 
the colonade of the arch are rising one by one, and the arch 
itself is rapidly taking form. 

Seven miles of yacht and pleasure craft will follow in 
the wake of Dewey’s squadron, when it sails up the Hud- 
son river, September 29. A magnificent float of “ Vic- 
tory” will form a part of the water pageant. There will 
also be a land parade in which 30,000 men are expected 
to take part. 

Admiral Dewey left Gibraltar September 10, on his 
flagship Olympia, for New York, and expects to arrive 
in that city September 28. He is in excellent health. 


American Prosperity. 


The London Statist prophesies an increase of the 
present prosperity of the United States, and explains 
that “there will be very large exports of wheat to meet 
the demands of Western Europe. American farmers are 
disposing of their crops rapidly and at tolerably good 
prices, and they will be able to purchase from the Kast 
and Europe as fully as they have been doing this year. 
The United States has made great progress of late years 
in manufacturing and trading, but it is still an essentially 
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agricultural country, and its prosperity depends mainly 
on the harvests. Therefore, fair wheat and good harvests 
of other productions mean the continuance of the well- 
being of the farmers, who are the backbone and life blood 
of the country.” 


Peary’s Arctic Trip. 


General satisfaction is expressed at St. John’s, N. F., 
with the report that a Newfoundland skipper and crew 
carried Lieut. Peary, the American explorer, further 
north than the highest point reached by Capt. Sverdrup’s 
Fram, and that the winter was passed without a single 
case of illness among the company on the steamer Wind- 
ward. Explorer Peary, however, had the misfortune to 
freeze his feet and seven of his toes had to be ampu- 


tated. 
Thru the Garden of Eden by Rail. 


An English syndicate: has secured a concession from 
the sultan of Turkey, to build a railroad thru the 
Euphrates valley to the Persian gulf. This road will 
pass thru the Garden of Eden, as it is located in the 
Bible, and will open a great country to trade and Euro- 
pean influence. The concession is due to the cordial 
relations between the emperor of Germany, and the 
sultan, and the movement by which England now under- 
takes this work, is but one result of the entente cordiale 
lately sealed between the emperor and his grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. It means much for both Great Britain 
and Germany. To Great Britain it means a new and 
shorter route to India, a saving of at least five days over 
the Suez canal route ; to Germany it means a new field 
for colonization and a good feeder for her road already 
in operation. 


The Wolf at the Door. 


The wolf is far from being extinct in this continent. 
Reports from Canada state that the increase in the num- 
ber of great gray wolves has been such as to spread alarm 
among the settlers and lumbermen of the upper Ottawa 
district. One reason for their increase is the abolition of 
the bounty formerly paid by the Canadian government. 
In the Yukon country they have become dangerous and 
the armed police are busy exterminating them with 
poison. Many people believe that the protection ex- 
tended to the red deer has tended to make the wolves 
more numerous. The deer have become a great nuisance 
to farmers in many parts of the Dominion, and where the 
deer are there the wolves are also to be found. 


A Former Ambassador Dead. 


The death of James B. Kustis, former ambassador to 
France, occurred at Newport, R. I., September 9. For 
forty-five years he was best known to the people of this 
country as a lawyer and politician, an intense partisan, 
and a Democrat of the strongest sort. During the Civil 
war he served on the Confederate side, on the staffs of 
Gens. Magruder, and “Joe” Johnston. At the close of 
the war he resumed his law practice, and was elected to 
the legislature and the United States senate. He was 
also for a time professor of civil law in the University of 
Louisiana. President Cleveland, becoming convinced of 
Mr. Eustis’ ability and knowledge of diplomacy, ap- 
pointed him minister to France, in which post he gave 
great satisfaction. 


Higher Prices for Beef. 


Iron is not the only article that has risen in price with- 
in the past few weeks. The great advancein meatis felt 
by the poor especially, and the sales have fallen off at 
least thirty per cent. Many reckless statements have 
been made as to the cause of this rise in price. It isa 
fact, however, that the price of live cattle has advanced 
in the West, and the great butchering companies have 
taken adyantage of this to increase the price to the re- 
tai] butchers. The retail butchers of New York and 
vicinity have attempted to combine to fight the big com- 
panies, but considering the increased demand for meat 
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for exportation, the growth of population, and the prob- 
able shortage in the supply of cattle it seems doubtful if 
they can succeed, for the present, in lowering the price 
of beef. 


Opposition to Jews.— Among the prominent questions is 
the existence of opposition to the Jews. This isthe root 
of the persecution of Dreyfus. Various opinions are 
given to explain the increased prejudice that marks the 
years 1898-99. It seems to be agreed that it is not 
based on religion, for there is an increase of good feeling 
among all sects, but founded on the race distinction 
that is persisted in. The Sun says : “ Any people who in- 
sist on keeping themselves distinct, peculiar, so that 
they preserve easily distinguishable physical and moral 
aes characteristics are sure to create prejudice against 
them.” 


Intemperance in France.—A celebrated physician, Dr. 
Laborde, declares the French to be the most intemperate 
of all civilized nations. Sixteen quarts of alcohol is con- 
sumed by each of the thirty-eight millions in that coun- 
try. Belgium comes next, then Germany, then Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, United States, etc., 
Canada being the last. InParisthe drinking of absinthe 
is increasing rapidly. A temperance movement has begun 
which is gaining strength. There will be a temperance 
building at the exposition. The Socialists favor temper- 
ance. The king of Italy, the queen of Holland, and other 
potentates are abstainers ; there is a temperance associ- 
ation of 12,000, mainly civil officials. 


The Patagonian Expedition.—In 1896, Princeton univer- 
sity sent out a party directed by Prof. John B. Hatcher, 
to Patagonia to collect fossils and animals. It has been 
very successful; the geological specimens are fine, the 
mesozoic age being well represented ; nothing of the kind 
had been found before in South America. The natives 
were friendly ; the men were large, six feet in height. 
Patagonia has not been much investigated hitherto. 


A Benefactor.—John H. Keyser, who lately died, at 
the age of eighty-one was a stove manufacturer in New 
York. In 1868, he built the Stranger’s Rest, at 510 
Pearl street, and sheltered, cleansed, and fed 9,000 
friendless men and women at his own expense for five 
years. He built the Stranger’s hospital and carried it 
on for three years at his own expense. These represent 
but a part of his active exertions for the poor. 


Production of Oil.—Five billion gallons of oil are pro- 
duced annually in the world, as follows : 


United States, 2,500 million. 
Russia, 2250 =~ 
Austria, _— 
Sumatra, la 
Java, 30° “ 
Canada, es 
Roumania, _ en 
India, .. ” 
Japan, on 
Germany, ee 
Peru, 34* 
Italy, ae 
The buyers of our oils are as follows : 
Great Britain, ‘ 212 million. 
Germany, 155. . “ 
Japan, — 
China, MEE oc 
Brazil, :. * 
Australasia, - ie 
France, ax 
Other countries, 260 “ 
In all, 900 “ 





The pressure of material planned for the present number 
necessitates the delay of the continuation of ‘‘ Leaves from 
the Editor’s Notebook at the N. E. A.” 
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Letters. 


_ Helen Keller’s Ability to Read. 


I am exceedingly sorry to see in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of September 2, page 202, that gross error about Helen 
Keller, and reading Braille, originated by the Boston 
Transcript. Helen knows all Brailles thoroly, she knew 
American Braille thoroly before she ever knew there was 
an English variety, and she used many books in her 
studies that were in the American Braille. There is less 
difference between the two Brailles than between Roman 
letters and old English, the English requiring more prac- 
tice to learn owing to the greater number of contractions. 

This blunder is likely to subject Helen to ridicule from 
those at all acquainted with the blind, as all such will 
scout the idea that‘any good reader of print for the blind 
will be inconvenienced by the use of any system that 
reader knows, and all mistakes of this character tend to 
foster the unfortunate delusion that education of the 
blind, or the deaf-blind, is a work of exceptional diffi- 
culty. 

I think I may claim to know about what I write, as I 
furnished Helen all the English Braille books she has ever 
read. W. WADE. 

Oakmont, Pa. 

The Principal Things. 

The various views as to the essentials in a school, as 
they appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Sept. 2, have 
a great interest, because they give an insight into the 
minds of men of much note in the educational world. 
Mr. Bragdon, of Lasell seminary, very properly says that 
the essentials are the same for both public and private 
schools. He puts first a right conception of the great 
value that may accrue to the youth by being educated. 
Next, he adds, is personal interest. 

C. W. Fowler, of the Kentucxy Military institute, is 
evidently a business man of the first rank; he thinks 
there is money in the private school if properly managed. 

F. S. Curtis is like Mr. Bragdon; he believes that 
teaching is as much a “calling” as the Christian minis- 
try. This is a just ideal to sét up; a man with sucha 
conception will do good work. This is the high view 
taken by Lucia Olcott Streeter, principal of Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. 

It has been a question in my mind whether the teach- 
ers in the public and private schools work for the same 
ends. Having taught in both, I am inclined to think they 
occupy distinct platforms. President Knappenberger 
says the teacher must have natural and acquired qualifi- 
cations, devotion to the work? and a good character. By 
the last, I suppose, he means ever concerning himself 
about the ethical. I lately asked a principal of a public 
school in Brooklyn what he deemed the essentials and he 
replied : “Ability to manage and keep order, interest 
in seeing children and youth acquire knowledge, and 
general wide-awakeness. So it seems that they do stand 
on different platforms. ELWELL ROGERS. 

New York. 








Hazing at West Point. 


The accounts given in the Sun of tortures inflicted on 
the first year students demand the attention of Congress. 
The names of some of the abuses practiced at West Point 
are “eagling,” “sweat baths,” “ hanging on a stretcher,” 
““plebe rest,” “box holding,” “qualifying,” “chinning,” 
etc. The “plebe” is ordered by the upper classman to 
“report” atsome place, infraction of rules being charged ; 
there he is told to “eagle” that is, bend his knees as 
much as possible, hold his arms out at right angles and 
move his hands. A few of these exercises might not 
hurt, but they run up into the hundreds and the tired 
muscles give out and he falls, occasioning great delight 
to the older students, To faint is not uncommon. 

On hot days the “plebe” may be ordered to put on his 
thickest clothing ; then comfortables and army blankets 
are pinned about him. In this mass of covering he is 
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kept for a half hour ; often great exhaustion is produced. 

The term “qualifying” is given to another species of 
abuse, this time atthe table. He is told to eat of certain 
dishes and nothing else ; for example, of bread soaked in 
molasses ; eight slices form the usual dose. 

But why does he obey these contemptible orders? To 
avoid trouble ; if he refuses he is challenged to fight ; his 
opponent is one who has been trained for the purpose of 
punishing the plebes; he has no chance of success, 
Then it must be borne in mind there is a despicable 
“code of honor” in force. For instance, the students 
are forbidden to fire guns at night in their tents, yet 
many guns are fired in the tents of the plebes ; they are 
made by the older students to do this, yet they never tell 
of this; they are punished for it and believe they are 
“souls of honor” because they do not reveal the names of 
their tormentors. 

Now, Mr. Editor, does not this condition of things de- 
mand the condemnation of all educators? Ought not 
the National Association protest against it? Itis the 
barbarism of the middle ages in the very center of our 
civilization. GEORGE ELWELL BURNHAM. 

Newburg. 

Dreyfus’ Writing. 


It may interest the readers of The School Journal to know 
what the Odessa correspondent of the London Daily News 
says: “It is suggested that the explanation of Ger- 
many’s reluctance to take more active’steps to prove 
Dreyfus innocent lies in the fact that when the late Czar 
Alexander wanted confidential information as to French 
military strength, with a view to the alliance, Captain 
Dreyfus was one of the officers ordered by the French 
staff to prepare the necessary report. Two such reports 
were prepared and rejected. One was stolen from the 
archives by Esterhazy and sold to Germany, which thus 
possesses documents in the actual handwriting of Dreyfus, 
but is unwilling to avow her share in a shady transaction.” 


Reading-Rooms for the Blind. 


Conspicuous among the evidences of this century’s 
philanthropic progress is the establishment in the new 
Library of Congress of a reading-room for the blind. In 
an editorial in a recent number of Harper’s Bazar the 
following description is given for the uses and purposes 
of the room : 

“Books printed especially for blind readers, with raised type 
and characters, are so expensive as to place them beyond the 
reach of slender purses. In the Washington library nearly 
every edition of the works of standard authors printed in raised 
characters has a duplicate, which is demanded by copyright, 
and the list is sufficiently large to provide the best reading for 
the unfortunate persons, who are by this means endowed with a 
wealth of learning and entertainment in prose, poetry, and 
musical compositions.” 

Since the opening of the reading-room in the Washington 
library, the plan has been adopted in various other cities thru- 
out the country. 


Calendars for the Primary School. 
Il. October. 

The central thought for the month of October is preparation 
for winter and the signs of autumn as shown in the death of 
the flowers and the falling of the leaves. Especial attention 
should be given to the study of leaves and the children should 
be encouraged to bring them to the school-room. 

The very smallest leaves are to be pressed and put on the cal- 
endar each school day. The large leaves at the corners of the 
calendar are also to be pressed and pasted on. 

A red, white, and blue circle is to be pasted on for October 
19, in honor of Lafayette day. It can be made by pasting parts 
of white and blue circles over a red circle. 

The circles pasted on for Saturday and Sunday are red and the 
ribbon by which the calendar is hung is of the same color. 

Of course the calendars as given each month will serve as 
mere suggestions to the teachers, as the little things pasted on 
each day depend upon the morning talks and central thoughts 
under consideration. 

The real beauty of the October ca:endar lies in the !nttle leaves 
as Mother Nature has painted them. See illustration on p. 266. 

Michigan. EpitH E. ADAMS. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 








Educational Work of Women’s Clubs. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, thru its educa- 
tional committee, gives the following summary of the work 
done for education in this country by the va‘ious clubs: 

First. Visited schools systematically and sympathetically ; 
studied school laws and conditions, and aided in preventing tru- 
ancy. 

Second. Co-operated with local, state and national educational 
associations. 

Third, United the home and school by means of mothers’ clubs, 
child study circles, educational lectures and by social inter- 
course. 

Fourth. Maintained vacation schools and secured opportun- 
ities for ficld study. 

Fifth. Served as members of school boards and of school com- 
mittees, and as county and state superintendents of schools, 

Sixth. Maintained ‘ree kindergartens and secured their adop- 
tion into,the public school system. 

Seventh, Secured the introduction of manual training and 
instruction in domestic science into the schools ; have paid for 
special instruction on Saturdays ; cpened their own homes to 
sewing and cooking classes and equipped model kitchens. 

Eighth. Provided tor rcading-rooms, play-rooms, and public 
playgrounds. 

Ninth. Improved the sanitary conditions of school-houses and 
grounds. 

Tenth. Cultivated the esthetic sense by the artistic decora- 
tion of school-rooms, by gifts of pictures and casts, by instruction 
in outdoor art and by prizes for flower culture. 


College Graduates Preferred. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Owing to the fact that men have been ap- 
pointed to fiil all recent vacancies in high school positions in 
this city, the report has been circulated that women are to he 
eliminated from .thecorps of teachers. Supt. Soldan has stated 


_that this is a mistake. He says that no discrmination what- 


ever will be made in the selection of instructors. It has been 
the wish of the board t» raise the standard of instruction, em- 
ploying preferably, college graduates, both men and women. 
His feeling in the matter in shown by the following: 

“The secret of the success in education,” he says, “is to 
make the school progressive: that is to say to make reasonable 
changes to keep Step with the improvements.going on in eglu- 
cation elsewhere. One of the demands of modern times is 
that the h:gh school teachers shall be college graduates: while 
our high school needs constant improverent. it will stand com- 
parison with any high schnol I know of. Its certificate ad- 
mits pupils to the leading colleges.” 

The efficiency of the St. Louis high school is attributed to 
the fact that a larger proportion each year of the instructors 
are college graduates. Supt. Soldan says further. ‘‘In the 
work ot education both men and women have their sphere. I 
should consicer it a misfortune to have a high schvuol attend ed 
by both sexes, taught exclusively by men. It would be an equally 
great misfortune to have such aschool exclusively taught by 
women. The co-operation of both sexes in fairly equal num- 
bers produces the highest results.” 


New Principal of Newark High School. 

NEwakRkK, N. J.— Wayland E. Stearns has heen elected to 
succeed Dr. Hovey as principal of ihe Newark high school. 
He has been associated with the New York State Department 
of Public Instruct'on as an institute instructor since 1897 and 
is about thirty-eight years old. He was boru in Essex county, 
N. Y., bega teaching in the district schools at an early age, 
was graduated from the normal school at l'otsdam, N. Y., 
and attended Rochester university for four years, graduating 
in 1885. Later he became principal of a school in northern 
New York, and then of a grammar school at Saratoga. In 
1890 he was elected principal of the Union school at Mohawk, 
“N. Y., and in 1894 principal of the Rome, N. Y., high school. 
His success in his capacity as institute instructor made his 
name widely known. The Newark high school is a large insti- 
tution with about fifty teachers, and an enroliment of more than 
1400 pupils. 


Catholic School Report. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The first report of the Rev. Philip R. 
McDevitt, superintendent of parochial schools, has recently 
been submitted. The figures show that there are now 111 
schools in the diocese, established in ninety-four parishes. 
The number of pupils in Philadelphia was 32,336 at the close 
of the present school year. 

Rev. Nevin F. Fisher, rector of the Catholic high school, in 
his report of thatinstitution says: ‘ The capacity of the school 
at present allows about 400 pupils. About one-half of the 
pupils remain for two years. During this period they are con- 
fined to the practical branches mentioned in the scheduie of 
studies. At the end of the two years’ period adiligent boy has 
mastered English grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, algebra, 


_and English and United States history, civil government.” 


Progress on the Wabash. 
WABASH, IND.—This city with a ——— of ten thousand 
has as large a corps of teachers, and perhaps larger than any 
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other city school of its size in Indiana, The number of pupils 
in attendance for the year 1898-99 was 1,926 and the number of 
teachers employed forty five. An increased interest is bein 
taken from year to year, teachers spending their summers jn 
special drill on some subject selected by them. The Chicago 
university reading course of instruction is being taken bya 
number of the teachers. Supt. M. W. Harrison has had charge 
of the city schools for some fourteen years and Miss Adelaide 
S. Baylor has been principal of the high school tor nearly ten 
years Miss Baylor is nowspending her summer in educat onal 
work at Oxford, England, and Glasgow, scotland. The pro- 
gressive spirit of the superintendent and teachers have done 
much to bring the schools up to a high standard. 


A Successful Search for Bones. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—A party of five students from Northwest- 
ern university, under the leadership of Prot. A. R. Cook, have 
been exploring the fossil telds of Wyoming thssummer, The 
party ha» returned, bringing a most valuable collect‘on of fos- 
sil remains, among other curiosities, a portion of the skeleton 
of the famous dirosaur. The size of the bones indicate that 
the animal when alive must have been at least sever ty-five feet 
in length. It was the main object of the expedition to securea 
specimen of this animal, altho many other interesting thngs 
were ol'tained. The party secured also some wonderful inver. 
tebrates, including a large fossil clam three feet in diameter. 


Supt. Holst Nominated. 


Des Moines, IA.—At the Democratic convention held here 
Aug 16, Prof. B. P. Holst was nominated by the party for the 
position of state superintendent of public instruction The 
nomination was unanimous, and aroused much enthusiasm, 
Prof. Holst has been superintendert of Beone county for the 
past ten years. Conscientious work has made h's a mest popu- 
lar administration. ‘lhe people of the county feel highly hon- 
ored at the selection, but they also regret the possibility of 
losing their superintendent. 


Mr. Lerch, Here is Your License. 


A man who described himself as Adalbert Lerch. of 54 East 
Eleventh street, wis caught trying to steal a coat in astore last 
week. When searched a teachers certificate issued to .\dal- 
bert Lerch, by the Chicago school board in September. 1895, 
was found in his pocket. The poice believe that he stole the 
certificate. He was held in $500 bail for trial. 


Superintendents and Principals at Chautauqua. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—At the closing session of the National 


-Council of Superintendents and J’rincipals held curing the 


summer in connection with the Chautauqua asserbly, the newly 
elected president, Prin. T. 8. Lovell, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
made several suggestions for the work of the year 1900. These 
read as follows: 

1. The session to begin in the middle of July. 

2. An address to be given by soine eminent citizen, to which all 
Chautuaqua should be invited. 

3. One paper on sume educational topic to be given oncea 
week, by some member of the conierence. Such paper tot to be 
more than ten minutesinlength. This paper to take the place 
of the question box for that day. The men chosen for this work 
were: Supt. Nearsle, of North Tonawanda, N Y. Prin. Arm- 
strong, of Pittsburg ; Supt. Peak, Princeton, Ind.; Prin. McLean 
New Haven, Conn. 

4. The plan of conference and free discussions practiced this 
year not to be interfered with. 

5. A fifteen minute address at the opening session to be deliv- 
ered by the president. 

6. Two social mectings ér receptions of the council, one to be 
— close of first week and the second at the close of the third 
week, 

7. A syllabus on one or more of the most interesting questions 
discussed, to be prepared by members of courcil. 

The officers for the coming year are, besides Pres. Lovell: 
first vice-pres., Supt. E. FE. Miller, Bradford. Pa.; second 
vice-pres.. Prin. D. C. Meck. Mansficld, Ohio: third vice- 
pres., I. M. Travell, Plainfield, N.J.; secretary-treas.. Prin. 
E, J. Cobb, Buffalo, N. Y. exec. com., Prin. W H. Scott, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Prin. W. W. Fell, Pittsburg, Pa.; Prin. J. A. 
Wilmot, Cleveland, 0.; Supt M. F. Ramsey, Madison, Ga.; 
Supt. C. N. Peak, Princeton, Ind. 


Clark University Summer School. 


The summer school] in connection with Clark university 
July 13-26, has probably attracted more attention than any 
other held this year. It was well attended, students coming 
from all sections of the country to profit by the instruction giv- 
en. And a wealth of good things was provided. Among the 
regular instructors were Dr Hodge, who gave a series of les- 
sons on biology; Dr. Burnham, whose lectures on school hy- 

iene were as practical as any part o! the course; Dr. Chamber- 
ain, who lec'ured on history and sociology; Dr. Sanford, on 

sychology and kindred subjects, and Dr. Hall, on various top- 
ics, apparently as the spirit moved. It is useless to attempt to 
cull from the lectu’es at this time but certain it is that the in- 
fluence of the school, carried as it will be to so many school- 
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rooms, will be a means of aiding hundreds of pupils as well as 
the students who were so fortunate as to be in attendance at 
the summer school during the coming year and many to follow. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer School. 


Two things would seem to be surprising. The one, that with 
our long vacation, summer schovuls should have been so slow 
coming into use; the other, that they have sorapidly multiplied 
in late years. The first sun mer school for teachers in America 
was begun at Marthas Vineyard in 1878, only twenty-one years 
ago; while to-day according to advices from the bureau of ed- 
ucation at Washington, there have been 350 such schools the 
present year in the United States. Ten of these are in the 
state of Massachusetts. It is quite evident thatsummer schools 
for teachers and students are needed, are useiul, and have 
come to ri We may have too many of them, and in that 
case it wili be simply the survival of the fittest. 

These schoois have been class:fied as being schools of peda- 
gogy. of academical stuaies, and of art. “‘lhe Marthas Vine- 
yard Summer Institute” has, for twenty-two years, been con- 
stantly increasing and improving its courses. It combines the 
three ines of work above mentioned. It gives pedagegical 
inst/uction for the common school teacher, showing practically 
the best methods of teaching the:-common schvol branches, 
and including lectures trom the highest authorities in psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, child study. and general management. ‘his is 
called its course of methods. And for a single tuition, filteen 
dollars, it turnishes about 150 lectures ana lessons irom the 
highest class of instructors to be found in this country. Its 
courses 1n art include drawing for the public schools, art draw- 
ing. sketching and painting, music and photography. In 
the sciences and the mathematics it has courses in chemistry, 
nature study, botany, microscopy, mineralogy, algebra, geom- 
etry and the higher mathematics. Under history, lterature, 
and languages, it has courses in history and civil government, 
elocution and oratory, English literature, Latin, Greek, and 
Sanscrit, French Germar, and Span sh. It also gives instruc- 
tion in manual training, physical training, and shorthand. 

luring the past season more than four hundred teachers 
from twenty-eight states and countries, were in attendance. 
These teachers were of a high order of talent and ability. 
They came for solid work, and also for recreation. The work 
they did with great success, and surely they did not fall behind 
in the matter of recreation. 

Cottage City, where the institute is held, is one of the most 
famous watering places on the Atlantic coast. A large pro- 
portion ot the teachers brought with them their wheels and 
many a day more than a hundred bicycles could be counted in 
the racks surrounding Agassiz hall. 

Among the instructors, who number nearly forty, were some 
of the strongest educational lecturers to be found anywhere. 
Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, lately professor of ethics and 
education in the Leland Stanford Junior university. gave twenty 
lectures to the entire institute on psychology, pedagogy, and 
child study. To say that, these lectures were highly popular 
would be a mild comment. It is safe to say that no lecturer 
hitherto has stamped himself upon the entire audience of the 
Marthas Vineyard teachersas Prof. Griggsdid. He is already 
engaged for next year’s session. The Emerson College of 
Oratory had a large class, and was. as usual, very successful. 
Supervisor Daniels, of Buffalo,and Miss Hitchcock were exceed- 
ingly popular, and received the thanks and praises of a large 
class. Professor Wm. G. Ward, in English literature, made a 
reputation of a high order with his classes. He is a model 
lecturer, thoroly familiar with his subject, and his work was 
highly praised by all. The course in vocal music, in charge of 
Supervisor McLaughlin, assisted by Miss Alger and Mr. New- 
ton, was also successful. The Swedish system of manual 
training (sloyd). under the direction of Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, 
of the Lowell normal school, was taught to a very appreciative 
class. But time would fail to mention the instructors and the 
various classes in the sciences, the languages, history, and 
other subjects. Most of the instructors were re-engaged for 
next year, and to their numbers will be added others of the 
highest rank, 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Cottage. City as a 
place for a semmer outing. Every one recognizes that for 
school teachers confined within the walls of the school-room 
thruout the year, recreation during the summer vacation is 
quite as important as a professional uplift. This fact was 
— illustrated than by this school in its session lately 
closed. 


Chicago Vacation Schools. 


The accommodations for summer school work in Chicago 
this summer were quite inadequate. The buildings opened are 
situated in the most crowded part of the city. There were five 
schools, and as large a corps of teachers as the funds per- 
mitted, the work beginning early in July. 

Once a week every school was taken to one of the parks or to 
the country, in charge of the instructors, the succeeding weeks’ 
work being based upon the observations of the children during 
this outing. Manual training, sewing. singing, and gymnastics 
were introduced, making the time pass all too quickly to suit 
the children. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Play Schools. 


During the past summer, the board for the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx have furnished entertainment of a whole- 
some and jnstructive character for more than 1co,cov children. 
The children voluntarily applied for admission in far greater 
numbers than could be accommodated. 

The vacation school was first tried in New York in 1894, and 
was not originated, nor assisted in any way by the board of 
education. The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor had the matter in charge and supported the schools 
until 1898, when the board of education incorporated them in 
the city school system. In this first attempt in New York, 
three buildings were provided to accommodate 1.000 children. 
The term lasted thirty days. and there was an average daily at- 
tendance of 933. The cost was 11% cents a day for each child. 

In 1895 the number of schools was increased to six, and the 
cost was reduced to 5% centsaday. In i8¢6the schools were 
more successful still, having total attendances of 101.00c, which 
were increased to 170,070 in 1897 when ten buildings were 
opened. After this season’s work the board of education as- 
oe the expense and entire control of the work for New 

ork. 

With this change the schools, tho strictly maintained as be- 
fore and not increased in number, became only a part of a far- 
reaching scheme. Many schools were opened for play, games, 
etc., recreat'on piers secvred for like purpuse, and kindergarten 
tents pitched in different parts of the c'ty. The purely school 
function of these vacation institutions is beccming more and 
more hidden under cover of useful tut decidedly interesting 
occupations, until now they are in reality * play schools.” This 
summer there were sixty-seven playgrounds, thirty-one school 
playgrounds, five kindergarten tents. three park playgrounds, 
six recreation piers, several roof gardens. and nine swimming 
baths. Manual training was almost the only instruction given. 


A New High School. 


The board of estimate, at their last meeting authorized the 
issue of bonds for a new high school, to be situated on Tenth 
ave. This building is to cost $245.00e. Also, an issue of 
$27,541 was granted for a school site in Academy street, between 
Vermilye street and Kingsbridge road. 


' Opening of the Schools. 


At the opening of the Manhattan-Bronx schools, September 
12, Supt Jasper estimated the enroliment at about 207,000, 
the number being smaller than usual, owing to the in- 
clement weather. It is thought that half-day sessions will be 
necessary for two or three thousand children on the east 
side, where over 11,000 were so accommodated last year. 
Those going only half of the day will be the young children six 
or sevey years of age, who probably should not go more than 


half a day anyway. 
The New Schools. 


Brooklyn schools opened September 11 with 133 buildings. 
There are two new buildings with six more in progress of con- 
struction to be ready for occupancy in the spring. The east- 
ern district high school is not quite completed, but will be 
ready for occupancy in a few weeks. Pians and specifications 
are ready for nine more new buildings, and six additions, sites 
for which are owned by the city. 

The borough of Queens has until this year been sadly in 
need of school accommodations at Long Island City and New- 
ton. Now, however, funds are available, and four buildings 
are under way. All these are to be built of brick, stone, and 
terra cotta, and in accordance with fireproof construction, heat- 
ing and ventilating, and sanitary arrangements. These build- 
ings are to be erected in the parts of the borough that have 
been so long neglected. The borough has also ten new build- 
ings, almost ready for use, which were contracted for two years 
ago. There are seventy-seven school buildings in Queens and 
several leased buildings, giving a total seating capacity for 
20,000 children. 

In general, the various boards are ¢oing what they can to ac- 
commodate the constantly increasing schoo) pepulation. Jn 
Manhattan, the necessary build:ngs are being rushed as fast as 
possible. The rise in the price of steel will affect many plans 
now under consideration, and the cost of new buildings will be 
increased 30 percent. However the board are in hopes by 
spring to be about even with the demand for room, and after 
that there will be no difficulty. 


The Borough of Queens. 


The public schools in the borough of Queens have opened 
with increased salaries for the teachers. but no added facili- 
ties. The salaries of both the superintendent and his associ- 
ates have been raised $1,000 with two new associates appointed 
at $5,000 each. 

The ccurse of the free lecture course has been increased 
$9,200 and the addition for truancy officers is $11,000. The 
special fund at the disposal of the school commissioners is 
$748,621.66 and of this sum $233.000 will be devoted to pianos, 
telephones, furniture, and general repairs. The schools at 
Arverne, pay an annual reatal of $14,788, and $364,844 are 
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needed for purchase of new schools sites. The new buildings 
now under way are far from completion, and the half day sys- 
tem will prevail for some time to come. 


Instruction for Deaf Mutes and Blind. 


It has been suggested to the Brooklyn board of education by 
one of the members, Richard Young, that instruction for blind 
children be introduced into the public schools. A similar sug- 
gestion has also been received regarding classes for deaf 
mutes. A special committee has been appointed to investigate 
both propositions. 


The Back Pay for Brooklyn Teachers, 


Altho the question of back pay for the teachrs of Brooklyn 
has been decided twice in their favor, it seems that the matter 
is not settled yet. The money amounts tc $265,0co. Central 
school officials have at various times stated that no back pay 
was due the teachers, but Brooklyn fought the question in the 
courts and won. and the money was ordered paid. 

The corporation counsel holds that the action brought against 
the central board does not affect the board of estimate, and 
there is no liability in law on the part of the financial depart- 
ment to pay the amount. I.L. Bamburger, counsel for the 
Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn. will push the case again 
this fall, including the corporation counsel, and any other offi- 
cial with any responsibility in the matter. 


SPS 


Mr. John Dearness. 


Educators and teachers both in this country and in Canada 
are familiar with the writings and work of Mr. John Dearness, 
who has recently been appointed vice-principal of the’ new 
Provincial normal school, London, Ont. 

Mr. Dearness was born of Scotch parentage in Hamilton, 
Ont., forty-seven years ago. His boyhood was spent in farm- 
ing but he pursued his studies with so muchsuccess that at the 
age of eighteen he began his work as teacher, first in a rural 
school, subsequently as principal of the Lucan and Strathroy 
public schools, and still later on the staff of the Strathroy high 
school. In the fall of 1874 he was appointed public school in- 
spector for East Middlesex. In this position he has rendered 
lasting service to the cause of public school education, and his 
administration has been uniformly marked by good judgment. 
enthusiasm, and industry. His addresses before teachers’ 





associations and his work as editor of the Ontario Teacher, 
have added to his reputation. 

Mr. Dearness was one of the editors of the Royal Canadian 
Readers and for several years a member of the committee on 
examination of teachers. He is an honorary member of Mont- 
real Historical Society, has been president of the Provncial 
Educational Association, and lecturer on botany and zodlogy 
in che medical department of the Western university. He was 
twice president of the Ontario Entomological Society. His 
collection of fungi, which is probably the largest in Canada, 
contains several hundred species new to science. He will be 
remembered by readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as the officer 
in charge of the Ontario educational exhibit at the Columbian 


- exposition. 


The minister of education was fortunate, in selecting teach- 
ers for the new normal school, in securing the services of Mr. 
Dearness. He will be an inspiration to those who come under 
his influence as pupils. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A contribution of 250,0co dollars has 
been mide by John D. Rockefeller, to the two-million-dollar en. 
dowment fund being raised by brown university. The inaugur- 
ation of the new president, Dr. Faunce, will occur on Oct, 17, 
The preparations are quite elaborate. President Ehot o1 Har- 
vard, and President Harper, of Chicago, will be present. 


New York City.—Eight new school buildings were opened 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx on Monday, Sept. 
11. No. 40, at First ave. and r7th st.. No. 157, at St. Nicholas 
ave. and 127th st., No. 159, at Second ave. and rigth st.. No, 
164, at Brook ave. and 14tst st., No. 165, at rogth st. and Am. 
sterdam ave., No. 166, at Sgth st. and Columbus ave, No. 167, 
at Mott ave. and 144th st., No. 169, at Audubon ave. and 169th 
st. ‘ 
M‘ss Mary A. McGovern was transferred to the principalship 
of female department of No. 166; Miss Agnes Dunn, to No, 
165; Miss Mary A. Archer to No. 164; Miss Felicia A. Griffin 
to No. 157; Albert Shields to No. 125; John E. Doty to No. 
121; Miss Laura Charlton to the primary department of No.. 
54; Miss Margaret Uthlein to grammar department of No. 50; 
David E Gaddis to No. 165; Thomas Moore to No. 166; Miss 
Mary Shires to No. 169; Miss Lulu Bell to No. 24. Other im- 
portant changes are to be made soon. Probably two hundred 
new appointments will be made within the month of Septem- 
ber. Among other changes, Supt. Jasper will recommend tor 
retirement about fifty of New York’s teachers who have served 
for more than thirty years. 


WoRCESTER, MaAss,.-—The public schools of Worcester 
opened with a registration of more than twenty thousand, 
which was much increased by the end of the week. The school 

opulation is about one-fifth of the total population, and this 
ee roportion necessitated the erection of seven rew build- 
ings for the year 1900. Land has been purchased for the erec- 
tion of a third high school building, which is already begun. 

The school committee at their last meeting decided to intro- 
duce the study of Latin into the ninth grade. This will neces- 
sitate a re arrangement of the primary and grammar grade cur- 
riculums. 


At the intermediate examination for the bachelor’s degree 
in science at London university,there were more candidates than 
for examination in arts, this being the first occasion of the kind 
in the history of the institution. The extraordinary demand 
for science teachers. the better remuneration, and less exacting 
requirements in mathematics, seem to have caused this change 
in the relation of science and the arts. 


ASHLAND, VA.—The board of trustees have elected Rev. W. 
G. Starr, D.D., pastor of Broad street Methodist church, 
Richmond, Va., to the presidency of Randolph-Macon college, 
at Ashland. The salary has been increased to $2,0co per an- 
num. Until this coming November, Dr. Starr will retain his 
pastorate as well as fulff his obligations to the college. 


When Gen. Wheeler issued his appeal in behalf of the Cuban 
Educational Association, that free instruction be furnished to 
Cubans, Allegheny college was the first to respond. Two men 
have already been accepted by the college. One of these, 
Francisco Vincente Aguilera, comes from the province of 
Santiago de Cuba and is the grandson or the famous Cuban 
patriot of the same nume who was so prominent in the Ten 
Years’ war, and during that time was vice-president of the 
Cuban republic. 


A society has been formed in Finland for the propagation of 
the Russian language. Primary schools are to be established, 
and frequent lectures and class instruction will be offered. 


The University of Strassburg has decided to allow women 
to attend lectures at that institution. The permission is given 
to be used at the discretion of the heads of the various d: part- 
ments. The German universities are granting this privilege 
reluctantly, but one by one they are coming to see the necessity 
of so doing. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
opened September 7 with an enrollment far exceeding that of 
any previous year. The institution has gained much prestige 
thru the requests of the war and navy departments of the in- 
stitution’s graduates. The preliminary examinations began 
Monday September 4. 


The study of English in the Manila public schools has been 
made compulsory; one hour each day is devoted to this work. 
The schools are free and attendance is required for all children 
between the ages of six and twelve. The schools are closed 
Thurdays and Sundays. and in addition all the local religious 
holidays are observed as well as our own national holidays. 


BIARRITZ, SPAIN.—The Spanish mission school formerly 
at San Sebastian, has been removed to Biarritz. The new 
quarters are in the Villa Notre Dame, a building erected by the 
archbishop. The forty-eight girls in the house, under the 
careful traning they receive are already doing enthusiastic work 
among their countrymen and countrywomen. 
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TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Mrs. B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi, wife of 
Ex-Senator Bruce, has been chosen woman principal of the 1] us- 
kegee normal and industrial institute. Senator Bruce was the 
only negro who ever served a fullterm in the United States 
Senate. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Dr. Richard G. Boone has been elected 
to succeed W. H. Morgan as superintendent of the Cincinnati 
public schools. The decision which was unanimous, was an- 
nounced Sept. 5. 

Dr. Boone was born near Spiceland, Indiana, Sept. 9, 1849, 
and after completing his studies at the Spiceland academy, 
taught jor a time in district schools. From 1875 to 1885 he 
was superintendent of schools at Frankfort, Indiana. In 1886 
he accepted the chair of pedagogy at Indiana university, 
Bloomington, and in 1893 was elected president of the Michigan 
State Normal college at Ypsilanti, Michigan, where he has re- 
mained until the present time. 


At its last session the Texas legislature transferred all lands 
recovered from the railroads to the permanent school fund. 
This includes 1,290,000 acres. The commiss‘oner has an- 
nounced that none of the land will be sold, but instead wall be 
leased. These lands lease at from 3 to 5 1-2 cents per acre, and 
the competition for them is sharp. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the last meeting of the board of educa- 
tion, it was decided to introduce instruction in Spanish into 
three of the Chicago high schools. The plan was suggested by 
Supt. Andrews. 


NEWTON, MAss.—Mr. Albert Fifield is the new superinten- 
dent of the Newton schools, Mr. Aldrich resigned last June. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new College and Commissariat 
of the Holy Land erected by the Franciscan Fathers near 
the Catholic university, will be dedicated September 17, 
The arrangements for the ceremony will be very elaborate. 


_New HAVEN, Conn.—Rev. Harlan Creelman, for the past 
six years associated with the department of Biblical literatare 
of Yale university, has resigned. He accepts the position of 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament literature in the 
Congregational college of Canada; thisinstitution is connected 
with McGill university. Dr. Creelman is a Canadian by birth, 
receiving his academic training in the university of New 
Brunswick. He was graduated from Yale with the divinity 
class of ’89. 


Robert Sanderson for many years a teacher of French in 
New York city and a former instructor in Harvard, is to take 
charge of the undergraduate work in French at Yale. He 
succeeds Prof. Jules Luquiens.. The graduate instiuction 
will be given by Prof. Henry R. Lang. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Principal Clark, in his annual re- 
port to superintendent of schools, gives a concise account of 
the progress and condition of the Salt Lake City high school. 
At the opening of the term last September there was an enroll- 
ment of 640, one hundred more than that of the previous ses- 
sion. The new building has been most satisfactory. The 
hghting, heating, and ventilation, and general arrangement of 
the rooms, stairways, and exits, are all that could be desired. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA.—This past summer’s session 
of the University summer school has been more successful 
than ever before. Courses were offered in pedagogy, history, 
mathematice, physics, and chemistry. In addition to these, 
the zodloyical laboratory at Pacific Grove was in operation, 
and several summer scientific expeditions were undertaken. 
Dr. Merriam obtained some most valuable fossils from Oregon. 
The Wyo ning party gathered a Jarge collection in various lines, 
and Prof. Ritter’s biological expedition to Alaska has returned 
with some admirable specimens of marine life, including sev- 
eral new species. 


Professor Frver has returned after a three months’ absence 
in China. He has just finished the translation into Chinese of 
two valuable works on technical subjects, for the native gov- 
ernment. In recognition of this, and former services, the 
rank of the third degree of the Order of the Dragon was con- 
ferred upon him by the Chinese ruler. Prof. Freyer returns, 
firm in the conviction that China will survive all her difficulties 
and that the various reforms being introduced into the country 
at the present time will help materially to elevate the people, 
strengthen the government, and place China among the nations 
of the Orient in her proper status. 


GREENCASTLE, IND.—De Pauw university has been in very 
serious financial condition for some time. This has happened 
before, but never has the university been in such lamentable 
condition as now. The endowment of the institut on, derived 
chiefly from the De Pauw estate, is invested in industrial se- 
curities which have recently depreciated. However, this estate 
is to be definitely settled Celete long and then the property 
can be managed for the good of the university. 


York, Pa.—The new high school building was dedicated 
September 4, the 150th anniversary of this county. It wasa 
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festive occasion, the city being decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing, and a beautiful court of honor of single columns and 
arch2s occupied a conspicuous place. The dedication of the 
new school and the parade of school children were the events 
of the day, nearly 6,000 children taking part. Each pupil 
carried a flag, and was dressed in white. The drillsin and 
about the court of honor were muchenjoyed The dedication of 
the building followed, and in the evening the city: was illumi- 
nated in honor of the occasion. 


Compulsory education is being tried in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia. Every possible effort will be made to accommodate the 
increased school population which the plan will involve. ‘I here 
are now 835 schools in the capital, with capacity for 76,000 
children, and 521 new schools are to be added immediately. 
For children at a distance, night asylums are to be provided in 
order that all excuse for keep ng children at home may be re- 
moved. The government will also undertake to educate a 
large number of boys at the cadet schooi at public expense. 
Exceptional privileges are to be extended to the chiidren of all 
government officials who have served honorably for a stated 
number of years. The experses for the schooling of the 
masses are to be reduced as much as possible. 


WALTHAM, MAss.—A reception was given Aug. 24, to the 
mothers of the kindergarten pupils in the vacation school. 
Mrs. Berthold, the hostess, explained to her guests the work- 
ings of a vacation school and its many advantages, and pleaded 
for its continuance and upbuilding. It was evident that up to 
that time many of the mothers hag not understood the object 
or plan ot a vacation school. An interesting miscellaneous 
program was rendered, followed by a dainty spread prepared 
by the committee in charge. Mrs. Daniels, as president of the 
vacation school committee, has done much to further the cause, 
and she is working to secure the permanent establishment of 
summer sessions. 


Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Daniel L. Fish, the well known author 
of Fish’s arithmetic, and various other text-books, died at his 
home here September 4, at the age of seventy nine years. He 
was born in Richfield Springs, this state. After obtaining a 
limited education, he taught for several years in various 





Daniel L. Fish. 


A 


places about the state. Shortly after.the outbreak of the Civil 
war, he associated himself with the publishing firm of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., in Brooklyn. He has resided im 
Rochester during the past ten years. ~ 


BomsayY, INp1IA.—Dr. Peter Petersen, the renowned Sanscrit 
scholar, died recently in this place. He was a brother of Prin- 
cipal William Peterson, of McGill university, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


CoLumsiA, S. C.—Dr. William M. Grier, president of Erskine 
college, and a well known Associate Reform Presbyterian, 
died Sunday, September 3, justafter his sermon here. Heisa 
graduate of Erskine from the class of 60, and served in the 
Sixth South Carolina Volunteers during the war, being 
wounded at the battle of Williamsburg. He has been presi- 
dent of Erskine fcr twenty-six years. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Mr. Herman Felsenthal, who was instrumen- 
tal in introducing instruct on in German in the Chicago s: hools, 
is dead. He was president of the Bank of Commerce, and took 
much interest in the improvement of Chicago’s educationa 
system. 

‘Like diamonds raindrops glisten.” Drops of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla are precious jewels for the blood whick glisten in their use 
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New Books, 








Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure, is a volume in which 
a feature of our history is treated which, in the great change 
that is going on in the West, is likely to be overlooked. We 
are apt to forget that the region now containing hundreds of 
populous towns was once the home of thousands of buffalos and 
other wild animals. The journal written by Mr. Jones, relating 
his efforts in the preservation of these animals, is compiled by 
Colonel Henry Inman. It is a most absorbing narrative ; it 
tells of his travels in the remote regionsof the North-American 
continent during which he endured hardships, privations, and 
dangers such as rarely fall to any individual in modern times. 
They show what indomitable courage, self-possession, and de- 
termination can accomplish under the most adverse conditions. 
“Buffalo” Jones has described with wonderful accuracy the 
scenes he has visited ; the book is therefore instructive as well 
as intensely interesting. It contains many half-tone illustra- 
tions. (Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas. 8vo., 469 pp.) 


Advanced Grammar and Composition is the third of a three- 
book series of text-books on the English language, by E. Oram 
Lyte, principal of the Millersville (Pa.) State normal school, and 
is desigred for use in all grades of city schools and advanced 
country schools. English as it is used to-day by the best 
writers is the groundwork upon which the book is built. The 
student is taught to look upon language as the expression of 
thought, and not merely as a number of groups of words de- 
rived from words in another tongue. The attention of the 
reader is called to the following points in the book: The devel- 
opment of thesubject in accordance with pedagogical principles ; 
the accuracy and simplicity of the definitions; the treatment 
of the sentences in both analysis and composition; the treat- 
ment of clauses, conjunctions, etc.; the gradation and literary 
character of the sentences selected for analysis and parsing ; 
the forms of analysis and parsing, both oral and written ; the 
irregular and abbreviated expressions, including poetical and 
other expressions; the appendix containing a brief his- 
tory of the English language, etymology of grammatical 


‘terms, leading prefixes, suffixes, and roots, etc. (American 


Book Company, New York.) 


It is certain that one could not get good literature ina 
cheaper form than in Cassell’s National Library Series. These 
books are edited with introductions by Prof. Henry Morley. 
They are printed from large-sized type. Some of the latest 
numbers are Essays and Tales, by Joseph Addison; She Steops 
to Conquer and The Good-Natured Man, by Oliver Goldsmith ; 
Essavs on Burns and Scott, by Thomas Carlyle; The Autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin; The Lays of Ancient Rome, by 
Macaulay. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. Subscrip- 
tion price per year, $5.00, issued weekly ; 10 cents each.) 


Practical Publie Speaking, by S. H. Clark and F. M. Blanchard, 
of the University of Chicago, is a book of oratorical extracts 
intended as a text-book for colleges and preparatory schools. 
Of late years the study of oratory has been introduced exten- 
sively in the colleges to develop the emotional side of the pupil, 
which science cannot touch. Public speaking comes in asa 
legitimate and necessary corrective for the too narrow applica- 
tion of the scientific spirit in education. In the arrangement 
of the steps in this book, the authors have aimed to conform to 
sound psychological principles. The fundamentals are studied 
before the details, and the student’s attention is directed to but 
ene principle at atime. For instance, anumber of extracts are 
given to illustrate directness, earnestness, dignity ; in the study 
of detail, moods, contrast, climax ; in styles of delivery, collo- 
quial, elevated, and impassioned styles ; forms of discourse, etc. 
In studying these extracts one is really studying history and 
literature as well as oratory. On account of the excellence of 
the extracts the book will be found of great interest for read- 
ing, aside from its value as a text-book. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


Introduction to Rhetoric, an elementary text-beok, by Wil- 
liam B. Cairns, Ph.D., instructor in Eng'ish in the University of 
Wisconsin, is based on the idea that rhetoric must be presented 
as a reasonable study. The pupil is too apt to get the idea that 
rhetoric consists of arbitrary precepts laid down by some un- 
known authority, and that since the rules are so frequently 


_Violated by writers they are practically valueless. In Part I 


principles depending solely on usage are treated by themselves, 
and an attempt is made to show that much of rhetoric is but a 
systematic study of such arts as are unconsciously used by the 
girl who is a good story-teller, or the boy who wins his fellows 
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to his way of thinking. Moreover, the author has attempted 
so to present his subject that the student shall study style and 
invention together, and that every exercise that he writes shall 
be criticised both as regards diction, sentence, structure, etc, 
and as a whole compcsition. In accordance with this idea, long 
illustrative selections are given under each form of composition, 
rather than short illustrations scattered thru the section on 
style. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


wR 
Books Under Way. 


George Newnes, Lt., London. 


“Royal Atlas of England and Wales. Part II.” 
“Arabian Nights.” 
“The Adventures of Louis de Rougemont.” 
“Thru the Dark Continent,” by Henry M Stanley. 
“British Empire Dictionary of the English Language.” 
The Picture Book Company. 

“Father Goose ; his Book.” 

D. Appleton & Company. 


“Cervantes el Cantero,” by Prof. Eduardo Tolra y Fornes. 

“El si de Las Ninos.” Edited by Prof. Tolra. 

“Method of Learning the Castilian Language,” by Prof. de 
Tornos. 

“Twentieth Century Readers.” 

“The Races of Europe, A Sociological Study,” by Prof. Wm. 
Z. Ripley. 

“Plant Relations,” by Prof. John M. Coulter. 

Longmans, Green & Company. 


“The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero.” By Robert Yel- 
verton Tyrrell, and Louis Claude Purser. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. 
“Novels, Fall Edition,” by Henry Seton Merriman. 
R. H. Russell. 


“The Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New 
York,” by Arthur Hoeber. 


Bonnell, Silver & Company. 


“A Pocket History of the American Navy and Naval Com- 


manders.” 
The Macmillan Company. 


“History of the Church of England,” by Very Rev. W. W 
Stephens. 

“The Quest of Faith,” by Thos. Bailey Saunders. 

“Trrigation and Drainage,” by F. H. King. 

“Insects, their Structure and Life,” by Prof. Geo. H. Carpen- 
ter. 

“State Trials, Political and Social,” by H. L. Stephen. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


“Patriotic Nuggets,” by John R. Howard. 
“Educational Nuggets,” by John R. Howard. 
“ Nature’s Miracles,” by Prof. Elisha Gray. 
Cassell & Company. 
“Royal Academy Pictures for 1899.” 
: Ginn & Company. 
“Little Wanderers,” Margaret Warner Morley. 
“Ways of Wood Folk,” by Wm. J. Long. 
“ An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of Literary 
Criticism.” By Chas. Mills Gayley,and Fred. Newton Scott. 2 vols.. 
“Aus Meinem Leben,” by Prof. J. H. Senger. 
“Twelve English Poets,” by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
“ Advanced Arithmetic,” by Wm. W. Speer. 
Henry Holt & Company. 
“Elements of Public Finance,” by W. M. Daniels. 
Hinds & Noble. 
“Manual of Psychology,” by Stout. $1.50. 


“ Cesar’s Idioms,” by Mueller. 25 cents. 
“Cicero’s Idioms,” by Muller. 25 cents. 
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By THE River. Le Rolle. 


Witter Wall Pictures, 25c. 


SIZE OF CARD : : 20x25. 
PLATE, AVERAGE: 14x18. 


Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio. 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to 
have as many pictures as may be desired for the walls and for portfoho use. 

Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. 
Do not judge the quality by the price but see them and you will at once 
fill your school with these remarkable pictures. 





Shepherdess, Le Rolle. Columbus at Court of Spain. Piédoty. 

By the River Side. Le Rolle. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Leuése. 
Angelus. Millet. Horse Fair. Bonheur. 

The Sower. Millet. Reading from Homer. Zadema. 

Old Temeraire. Turner. Return of the Mayflower. Boughton. 

Joan of Arc. Bastian Lepage. The Balloon. Dupré. 





Other subjects to follow. Send for list. Agents desired. 





Price, 25 cents each. 10 per cent. discount by the dozen. 
Postage and packing—one to three, 1oc.; six, 15¢.; twelve, 25¢. 


IS="SAMPLE PICTURE FREE TO ART TEACHERS OR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Av., New York. 
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“*A Fair Outside B 
a Poor Substitute 
For Inward Worth.’’ 


Good health, inwardly, of 
the kidneys, liver and bowels, 
ts sure to come if Hood’ s Sar- 


saparilla is promptly used. 
This secures a fair outside, and a 
consequent vigor in the frame, with the 
glow of health on the cheek, good 
appetite, perfect digestion, pure blood. 
Catarrh —“I have had no return of the 
a which troubled me for years, since 
Sarsaparilla cured ” 
Manrm, W 8t., iinet 
- “Complicated with liver 
and k ble, I 
with dyopepeia, with covene tate Heese 















Sarsa made me d ad 
J. B. , Main Any bby ny 
Hoods Sc 











Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
eathartie to 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, starrer 





of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
harml 


ese | and is the birds, about twenty-five species 






be sure r 
is properly 
made. jth 
no counter- 
feit of si 
: ; : name. The 
: e 
Dr. L. A. sayre said tu a iauy of the hau/-ton a 
patient:: “ 48 you laiies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful o 
all the Skin preparations.” Une bottle wil: last 
Gx months using Bs Sy. filso ¢pgdre 
@ removes su uous hair withou 
to the skin. ae) 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all D and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.,Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s. 
Piers’, Ehrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy 


Goods ers. 
t@” Beware of Base imitations. $1,030 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one seiling the same. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Continejed Ly European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer’ 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 




















samples 
and a drawing language lesson—to- 
od with cotalog containing complete 


E.L. KELLOQQ 4 OO., 61 E. oth8t., N.Y. 


d| ported every year by hundreds of tons in 








(Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 


&. L. KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, ly illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cnrist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Doxtars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. e number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, po Re 
voards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 


A Thickly Inhabited Isle. 


There is one island of the Hawaiian 
group that people in general know very lit- 
tle about and yet in spite of its small size 
it is one of the most interesting of the isl- 
ands. It is Leyson island, situated about 
800 miles west of Honolulu, This island 
is about one hundred miles in extent. It is 
an upheaved coral reef, with no forests, 
but numerous small trees and shrubs. 

The most interesting feature of this isl- 


of which are found there. Millions of 
them live there. When they fly the sun is 
darkened as if a cloud had passed over it. 
The decaying bones, with disintegrated: 
coral, help to form the guano. which is ex 


ships to the Hawaiian islands and Pacific 
coast. The eggs on Leyson island are fre- 

uently gathered in wheelharrows, cars 
filled with them, and schooners loaded. 
This industry, however, is unprofitable, 
owing to the great distance they have to be 
exported. 


Death of a Great Chemist. 


The death of Prof. Robert Wilhelm Eb 
erhard Bunsen occurred recently at Heidel- 
berg, Germany. His name was known all 
over the world by reason of the Bunsen 
burner, which he invented. In 1833 he be- 
came.a teacher ot chemistry at Goettingen, 
and continued to practice his profession 
for over half acentury. Inaddition to his 





Pears’ 


Do you know the most 
luxurious bath in the world? 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


ENNEN'S f2tcun 





. 4 Peron s 
PRIOKLY HEAT, 
OHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 


wor 
reason for ii 
——. 
led on recel 
efree. GeRHARD MENNEN 














16 West 23d 8t. 








New York: 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont 8t. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut 8t. 








IREH OR HR GR PRIN GR GCLONKERGSR 


At the End of Your Journey you will tnd 
K it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fuurth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
HDR GR DEMS RS RH US UL: 


DEWEY IS COMING. 


DMIRAL DEWEY will arrive at New 
York on September 29, and the 
whole country will give hima grand 

welcome. Every school should do its : 
A handsome portrait of our great hero 
should adorn every school-room. We 
have a splendid one 2?x 8 inches in size 

a beautitul clear picture, taken from i 





is said to be the best portrait of the gd. 
. Price, 25 cts each, or five for 
$1.00. Sent securely packed in 
tube. We have also handsome porte! ts, 
same size, of Longfellow. Whittier, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Lowell, Group of all 
the Presidents. We are ding 
Holmes, Hawthorne, and Ri Kip- 
ling. Price, 25 cts. each. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., N.Y. 





"He had small skill ohorse flesh 


who bought a goose 


isS 
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to ride on’ Dont take 
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m= Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 
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FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’S INKS are 


Acknowledged Standards 


THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


CONSTIPATION 


“I bave gone 14 days at a time without a 
movement of the bowels, not being able to 
move them except by using hot water injections. 
Chronic constipation for seven years placed me in 
this terrible condition; during that time I did ev- 
erything I heard of but never found any relief; such 
was my case until 1 began using CASCARE''S, | 
now have from one to three passages a day. and if] 
was rich | would give $100.00 for each movement; it 
is such a relief.” AYIMER L. HUNT, 

1689 Russell 8t., Detroit, Mich. 







































CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste . 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 100, 200, 50c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 388 


Good, Do 








. A NG lJ AGE FRENCH, GERMAR 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten” Week 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
membership MASTERED $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. 
No. 196 ’ 
Summer Street 
| 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


SPANISH ITALIAR 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys 
teacher. Terms for 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00 

Boston, Mass. 
The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income - - $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements  - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31,1898 277,517.325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 





for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force © “ 971,711,997 79 
SCHOOL BELLS o's". 
and tin only. Terms, eta, tree. 


WoRHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Naltimora.MMd. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Tok SCHOOL JOURNAL when eom- 
municating with advertisers. 





gas burner he invented a battery, a filter 
pump, and a photometer, which form a 


~|part of the equipment of every well-fur- 


nished laboratory. His most noted achieve- 
ments were his discoveries in connection 
with spectrum analysis and the spectro- 
scope: 

Cliff Dwellings Explored. 

A traveler has just arrived at Los An- 
geles from an exploring expedition to the 
ruined cities of southeastern Colorado and 
New Mexico. He secured valuable results 
by excavations in the ancient communal 
dwelling which standson cliffs in the Santa 
Fe river. fourteen miles from Espanola, 
New Mexico, There were not less than 
1,600 rooms in the larger a in its 
prime. It was 240 by 300 feet. He esti- 
mates that from 4.800 to 6,000 people lived 
in the pueblo. Among the bones taken 
from the burial mound was a woman’s 
femur nineteep inches long, showing a 
giantess seven and one-half feet tall. The 
cliff on which the ruin stands rises a thou- 
sand feet above the surrounding country. 


For Improvement in Ireland. 


Ireland is about to receive the benefit of 
another good measure in the agricultural 
and technical instruction bill which has 

assed the British house of commons. 
tt provides for a government department 
specially charged with the development of 
lrish agricultural industry and Irish tech- 
nical education. The bill supplements the 
work of the agricultural co-operative se- 
cieties. 


Twenty-Seven Vacancies in One Day. 


Notices of twenty-seven vacancies were 
recently received in one day by the Syracuse 
Teachers’ Agency, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
This indicates that superintendents and 
school boards resort more and more to the 
aid of reliable teachers’ agencies. This 
agency is national in its operations, doing 
business in every state in the Union. It 
has also received calls from British Col- 
umbia, Alaska, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico. 


Sightseers’ Headache. 


There are many important uses for Anti- 
kamnia, of which physicians as a rule may 
be uninformed. Before starting on an 
outing, everybody, and this includes tour- 
ists, picnickers, bicyclers, and, in fact, any- 
body who is out in the sun and air all day, 
should take a five-grain Antikamnia tablet 
at breakfast, and avoid entirely that de- 
moralizing headache which frequently mars 
the pleasure of such an occasion. This ap- 
plies equally to women on shopping tours, 
and especially to those who invariably 
come home cross and out of sorts, with a 
wretched “sightseer’s headache.” The 
nervous headache and irritable condition 
of vhe busy business man is prevented by 
the timely use of a ten-grain dose. Every 
bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take 
a bath and a good rub-down, and two five- 
grain Antikamnia tablets on going to bed. 
Crush the tablets before taking. In the 
morning he will awake minus the usual 
muscular pains, aches, ard soreness. Asa 
— of the above conditions, Anti- 

amnia is a wonder, a charming wonder. 
and one trial is enough to convince. All 
genuine Antikamnia tablets bear the mono- 
gram AK. 

Beauty is Bloed Deep. 
Not skin deep—b'ood deep! Pure healthy blood 
Cascarets make 


means Lo gether Bay lexion. ma 
| biood pure and hea.thy. Druggists, .0c., 25¢., 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs, WINsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH 
InG, with PERFECT SucceEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle, 

{ 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR. 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a I-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


S|] te 

EECHAM’S 

PILLS 
Cure 

CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, Ete, & 


= 10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. & 
SAnnuanav00a00H SUENEQOHONONOURENEDEE TT 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 












Half Tones, 20c, .in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, $s gures: in.; minimum price, $.73 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be dispesed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L, Keiioce & Co,, 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 
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The Essentials of Arithmetic. 


Book I. for Lower Grades. Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; refreshing to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
St. Louis, Mo. Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 
invited. 





THOMAS R. ee & CO., 





THE LANG UAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. (Fust published.) 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling by ELIZABETH H. SPALDING, 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and FRANK R. Moore, for- 
merly Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. 

Part One, pp. 120, mailing price, $0.20. 
This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling and composition, together with simple 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. 
the page epoesite each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of 


the 1 6 Wor 
The history and growth of words are ampatineh; tbe child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 





Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited, 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., *! BAST 16th STREET. 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 
-_ 
_ A Reliable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “One. may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
< one’of the (housands ag none red ge ¥. shown, 
; twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
Ss and foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
instructive things trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 
which may be glass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any lorceps, etc. 
one with this 
Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
microscupe 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. ( 
NEW york CciTy CHICAGO 


Magnifes 180 diameters (32.400 times). 














SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON GT. 2£9-83 H. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1826 ARON GT. 





American Composers. 


Our Special Catalogue, 


*““VOCAL MUSIC” 


mailed to any address free, 


ORE than thirty American composers are 
* represented in this attractive catalogue by 
portrait, page of music, and list of selected pub- 
lished songs 
Teachers and vocalists will be interested in the 
classified lists of recent publications, a list of 
selected songs by nearly sixty well-known Ameri- 
can composers, and catalogue of vocal methods, 
studies, and exercises, the prices of which, in 
many instances, have been greatly reduced. 


THE. MUSICAL RECORD. 


A monthly publication edited by Hare. 
Th of the world—reviews 


e musical news 
criticisms, and articles by eminent musical 


rs. SIXTEEN-PaGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEw 
Mosio A celebra composers, with ae 

Beginning October 1 subscri 
price will be 


be $8.00 a year. mee 08, 35 
cts. Send for premium lists. Agen’ 


wanted. 
MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription 2c- 
or more pieces of copyright m 
each number. Biographical sketches and portraits 
of composers, with reproductions of their composi- 
tions, musical news and n ‘ist and review 
notices of new music. Send 2c stamp for sample 
copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON €0., 


Music Publishers 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - - 
CHAS. H DITSON & CU., ° NEW YORK 
J. 8. DITSON & CO., ° PHILADELPHIA 


History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading 


In Five Imperial Volumes 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library As? . 




















BOSTON 











The Boston Journal of Education says += 

“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its thaps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpf 


Sent ca: e free to responsible subscribers on eat 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Ler, Vice-President. Henry M. Puuuies, Secretary 


—_ YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Joun A. Haru, President. 


PERCE. 
um Income $1 an $4,101,925. ay . $2,434,892. 14 OF GANG. 
from Interest and Rents "468,205.25 "942,648.40 «479,448.15 108.51 
SURES. c'edcksixcwssboe $2,180,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825 29 =: 186.75 
pS RE EES Pe ea heh Se Ae $9,565 $#22.085,448.27 $12,469. oe. ea 180.86 
Amount INSURED...........5....... $49,480,584.00 $115,678,488.00 $66,197, 183.79 
OID. ties bi ences osbporccdeeus<s 8755: $1,959,508.16 $1 200.976. 8 159.86 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has apeid to its policy c ae: 


ors: In Deats Cuarms, $17,857,788.70; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00; DIVIDENDS, 


Aasels, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Susples, $1,959,503.16 





pay d for circular, giving full informatio.. 
Solicitors Employed. 


THE C, A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Microscopic Mounts and Plant 
Material for Teachers of Botany. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 
Dried Plants to represent all groups. 
wont School Botanical Set, $20.00. 








set consists of 45 microscopic mounts and 
7 — mounts with decloute material, and ill 4 
a all aking sg of plants from lowest fo highest 
for price list THE ITHACA ‘AN- 

ight ‘SUP LY CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 3cromer, 
Clubwomen. Szesemiesie course t 4 mail. 

pS method. Free tri 

criticised. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 





waAD. To eee 


